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THE PEACE CONFERENCES. 


ParuiamENT met upon the 31st January. The 
speech from the Throne was less pacific than many 
persons expected. The Rentes of France receded, 
and the hopes of the Swedes advanced, when the 
document reached Paris and Stockholm. The 
debate that followed the motion was animated; 





but not marked by the assertion of many different 
principles. Both Houses of Parliament concurred | 
in the necessity of persevering in the preparations 
for war while discussing the preliminaries of peace, 
and in continuing hostilities until a “ satisfactory 
peace were obtained.” But a remarkable differ- 
ence of opinion was expressed on one point. Mr, 
Roebuck asserted the right of the nation to some 
knowledge of the terms of peace before they were 
irrevocably adopted and fixed. The Ministry con- 
tended for confidence in themselves and their 
wisdom from the public, after various exhibitions 
of their low diplomatic talent. The Opposition, 
represented by the Earl of Derby, concurred in 
this state-craft. In other words, if the Cabinet, 
through Earl Clarendon, were to give Gibraltar or 
Malta as the price of peace, and the Queen were 
to ratify the treaty, the nation could have no 
alternative, but only their revenge in expelling a 
Government or taking off a head or heads. A 
large value, indeed, must be placed by statesmen 
upon their own trunks, when they thus pit them 
against our property. The doctrine is perfectly 
sound, according to red-tape and routine. It is 
the doctrine of precedent. 

The eant of diplomacy requires more correction 
than any other vice of the governing families. The 
people pay for wars. They furnish their material 
in every sense. They are therefore entitled to 
know the reasons for their commencement, and the 
terms of their discontinuance. The prerogative 
of the Crown is advanced as the reason for the 
secrecy of this class of business. The people do 
hot propose, technically, to assail other nations. 
They have no voice in the matter. The Sovereign 
commences or stops war. The Sovereign is the 





only authority on the subject. The nation is 


nothing. The population are, diplomatically, serfs 
and slaves. Diplomatically, we are ignored like 
as many Russians or horrid negroes of Carolina. 
William the Bastard was no more his own master 
on this business of life or death than his distant 
and much more respectable descendant, Queen 
Victoria. This old rubbish from the conquest and 
the curfew should no longer be allowed to encum- 
ber the courts of the State. The real prerogatives 
or privileges of the Sovereign are in no manner con- 
cerned in its being swept away. The power of the 
Queen’s Ministry is alone in danger. The whole 
affair resolves itself into the plain question—are 
the Cabinet placed above the Parliament, or the 
Parliament above the Cabinet ? 

We quite well comprehend all that can be said 
concerning inconvenience to the public service from 
the publicity that would be given to negotiation by 
apy other system ; and we admit that some incon- 
venience would be incurred, but less than is 
hazarded upon the present plan. One or two 
notorious examples will explain our meaning. A 
vote of the Commons was almost accidentally given 
last session against a subordinate clause in the 
treaty with France concerning the new Turkish 
loan. Some danger of a misunderstanding with 
our allies existed. It is true that the present Em- 
peror of the French is perfectly acquainted with 
all our eccentricities, and can make allowance for 
their existence ; but every emperor with whom we 
may hereafter be in alliance may not have all the 
advantage of Napoleon's education and training. 
The danger would have been avoided entirely by 
the submission of the treaty to Parliament before 
its conclusion, and the public service could not 
have suffered the slightest umbrage. 

The Bulwer and Clayton treaty with the United 
States concerning Central America is another re- 
markable case. The two diplomatists endeavoured 
to mystify the business. ‘The American believed 
that he had cheated the Britisher; and the Briton 
was convinced that he had done the Yankee. Sir 


Henry Bulwer knew what Mr. Clayton required 
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but chuckled over his cleverness in evading the 
want. Mr. Clayton went to the White House 
with joy in his heart because he believed that he 
had procured his object from the simple European 
without even permitting his victim to guess at 
what he wanted. It appears to us that the 
Britisher is the smarter of the two men, and that 
the British Cabinet’s reading of the treaty is clearly 
correct ; but this little history may yet lead to a 
great war, and has caused very bitter feelings 
between the two nations. Would it not have been 
wiser to submit the terms of the treaty to the Par- 
liament of Britain and the Representatives and 
Senate of the States! The truth would then have 
appeared. The purposes of the British and the 
wants of the United States Government would 
have been known. They would not have agreed 
in their views, but the disagreement would not 
have been accompanied with those hostile feelings 
that now exist. The two cases illustrate our 
assertion that the publicity of negotiations would 
probably prevent diplomatists from overreaching 
the persons with whom they transact business, but 
could interfere with no other science except that of 
cheating. Exceptions occur to all rules. _ Secret 
treaties exist between nations. The time for 
acting upon them has not arrived; and they are 
locked up for use in some following year. The 
Government might have the privilege of com- 
municating treaties of that description to a small 
committee of Parliament; selected from both sides 
of the two Houses, and not connected officially 
with the Ministry. These gentlemen and peers 
would be not less trustworthy than the clerks of 
the Foreign-office, through whose hands all docu- 
ments of this nature pass. Cases of this character 
are very rare; and the terms of peace, when war 
has commenced, are not included among necessary 
reservations. 

The secrecy which professional diplomatists con- 
sider needful to their craft is always broken. The 
preliminaries of peace are already known, and were 
published in nearly all European newspapers a 
month before the plenipotentiaries met to consider 
them. ‘The meeting seems to have been absolutely 
unnecessary. The Governments of the Allies could 
have agreed to their terms, forwarded the specifi- 
cations of peace by Count Esterhazy, or any other 
Austrian messenger, and waited the reply. The 
meeting at Paris, and all the confabulation that 
must occur there, is a risk undertaken by our 
statesmen for nothing, except the desire to follow 
precedent. We call it a risk, because the cunning 
of Russia will be employed, and its gold freely 
expended, to divide the Allies. If France could 
be detached from the alliance, we should have the 
war to ourselves; and it would be ptobably con- 
ducted in a more effective but less expensive style ; 
yet it is not a property to be coveted. 

Russia will not accept the terms of these pre- 
liminaries unless already exhausted, without the 
probability of avenging them at an early date. All 
the elements of sound policy combine, therefore, 
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to demand the further exhaustion of that empire, 
not by slaughtering its serfs, but by mortgaging its 
revenues for the expense incurred in the war. — 

terms proposed in the paper submitted by Conn 

Esterhazy to the Czar display little sagacity from 
the West. 

The abolition of the Russian protectorate of 
Moldavia and Wallachia is not of the slightes 
consequence, until we know what next is meant 
for the fate of these provinces. The Turks abolished 
effectually that protectorate in 1854, and it could 
not have been renewed successfully for some time, 
The Allies imposed the Austrian protectorate after 
that deliverance, and, of the two, it is the worse, 
This movement of the Austrian armies enabled the 
Russians to increase their forces before Sebastopol, 
as Coronini covered the Muscovites and crushed 
the Wallachians at the same time. The result 
was foreseen by every intelligent person in France 
or England unconnected with the Governments, 
and thus it appeared that the least competent men 
were entrusted with the management of the 
country. 

The free navigation of the Danube concerns 
Austria and the Germans, who, while the Westen 
Powers fought, talked by their side; much more than 
either Britain or France. The exportation of 
Danubian produce to the western markets may be 
promoted slightly by this measure, but the proposed 
ship canal across the isthmus of the Dobrudschs 
would effect that end equally well; and the canal 
will be made, whatever be the fate of this point. 
The allies demand a slice of Bessarabia on the left 
bank of the Danube towards the Euxine, to secure 
the free navigation of the river. They propose to 
drive back the Russian frontier from the Danube 
and the Pruth. The friends of the Muscovite 
protest against the infringement of their empire; 
but this slice, however thin, destroys its integrity; 
and when the ice is broken, the diplomatists may 
as well bathe in the Dniester. The slice, indeed, 
is not so very thin, for, so far as we comprebend 
its magnitude, it exceeds one-third of Bessarabia 
The new frontier will apparently be an imaginary 
line, or a turnpike road. It will be liable, there- 
fore, to perpetual misunderstandings, and the 
frontier provided by nature should be adopted. 
Mountains or rivers form the geographical bout 
daries of nations, marked out before their existence, 
and the Dniester should be made the new frontiet 
of Russia. The arrangement would prevent the 
dismemberment of Bessarabia—one of those mort 
recent acquisitions of Russia in Europe which bas 
not been improved by the connexion. Unquestiot 
ably Russia would not willingly withdraw over the 
Dniester. It is not willingly that her legions wil 
be withdrawn from the Danube and ihe Prutb. 

_ The new territory will be attached to the Prit 
cipalities ; but to what will the Principalities be 
attached? The Turkish power north of the Danult 
has been long nominal. The Sultan is the feudal 
superior of Moldavia and Wallachia. He appoints 
or confirms the election of their chief magistrates 
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fle receives an yearly tribute of insignificant 
amount. Ths Principalities are not, therefore, 
yiluable to Turkey, but have been hitherto less 
a source of strength than of weakness. They have 
been governed by a co-partnery, with an imperium 
in imperio added to the difficulty. Is this partner- 
ship to be renewed with Austria as the “Co.” in 
the business ? Count Buol is in Paris to arrange 
that plan ; and the Earl of Clarendon is there, and 
should prevent the intended crime. Warming-pans 
in borough politics, as in family livings, are very 
common; but Austria is willing to give the genus 
anew developement, by protecting Moldavia and 
Wallachia until Russia be able to renew her claims. 

A Danubian confederacy is the natural remedy 
for the present evils. Bessarabia and the two Prin- 
cipalities contain seven millions. Servia might be 
added, and the population would reach ten; but 
the land could support thirty or forty millions. 
This new State might continue an annual tribute 
to the Porte, after the manner of Egypt; or it 
might assume the debt of Turkey created in this 
war. Austria and Russia would be its formidable 
enemies. An alliance with Turkey would, therefore, 
be its natural policy. Austria might have fears 
for Hungary or Transylvania; but the world has 
not guaranteed yet the integrity of the Austrian 
empire. The Danubian provinces would form a 
refuge for exiled Hungarians and Poles, and the 
European conscience would sleep more soundly 
after finding a home for them on the European 
surface. 

The equalisation of religious communities in the 
Turkish empire opens another mode of settlement. 
Christians and Mahommedans are to have equal 
rights; therefore the maintenance of a large Chris- 
tian population within the empire may be desirable. 
The Mussalmen will still hold the greater number 
of places; the Christians will transact the larger 
amount of business. The Christians will form the 
Commons, and the disciples of Mahomet, for a 
time, the Peers of the Porte. The result is easily 
foreseen, and the empire of the East will again 
become Christian. 
_ Moldavia and Wallachia are flat countries, rich 
in corn, but not well calculated for defensive 
operations. They are not strong border-lands, 
although a prosperous population might defend 
their fields. The Greek religion, under some con- 
dition, for the Eastern Church has its sects, forms 
abond of union with Russia, which can only be 
counteracted by free political institutions. The 
Sultan, or his advisers, may have understood that 
fact when they offered a constitution to the Prin- 
cipalities. The offer was nullified by the inter- 
ference of the late Czar. Circumstances now 
supply the means of accomplishing the proposal 
made seven years ago. The Boyards of Bessarabia 
recollect the broken promises of Russia to them. 

€ emancipation of the Moldavian serfs was 
effected at the close of the last year. The forma- 
tion of a constitutional government on the left 


bank of the Danube would meet “ew obstacles, 


* 





and it is the only mode of rendering these provinces, 
either in alliance to or direct connexion with the 
Porte, a wall to Turkey. 

The British Government are said to have em- 
employed our influence to insure a trial to that 
experiment. The Cabinet deserve credit on this 
subject, both for fidelity to constitutional principles 
and for political sagacity. Austria opposes the 
scheme—which, ‘if adopted, would attract many 
subjects of the Empire to the Principalities, and 
set an example to the oppressed of Vienna not less 
dangerous than to the serfs of Russia. The new 
Turkish laws would secure in the Principalities, as 
in other provinces, complete religious freedom. 
The recent concordat with Rome endangers such 
religious liberty as existed previously among the 
subjects of Austria. The contrast would altogether 
be painful. It would be apparent to all the races 
of the Danube. Therefore all the influence of 
Austria and Russia will be employed at the Parisian 
conferences to prevent the political emancipation 
of the Principalities, supported, we fear, by the 
opinions of the present French Government. 

The neutralisation of the Black Sea will be bad or 
good, according to the manner of its accomplish- 
ment. The mere phrase is valueless, for the 
Euxine could be neutralised nominally, not only 
without advantage, but with absolute disadvantage 
to the Turkish Government. The scheme involves, 
according to popular rumour, the disarmament of the 
Russian ports and shores within the Bosphorus ; 
but there is a major and a minor Bosphorus, and 
the question, whether in this case the major includes 
the minor is not yet resolved. Is Azov part of the 
Euxine, or an independent sea? When we bargain 
for the neutralisation of the waters of Odessa and 
Sebastopol, are those of Taganrog included? That 
is the question in different and plain words. If the 
Sea of Azov be excluded from the treaty, the 
Russians may build a thousand ships of war, light 
of draught, but competent for a summer trip to 
Constantinople, and harbour them in that estuary 
of the Don. The Azov is an extension of the 
Don; and is connected already, we believe, to the 
Volga, and, necessarily, to the Caspian. The link 
might be easily rendered large enough to admit 
armed barges, gunboats, and even heavier war- 
ships ; and the latter could be built in any corner 
of the Caspian, or on the Volga, the largest river 
of Europe—larger even, we believe, than the 
Danube; and transported, when required, through 
the Don into the Azov, and thence into the mare 
clausum, and onwards to the Dardanelles. 

The Dniester runs like a mill-race in some 
places, and until they are “ neutralised,” like 
Niagara by a ship canal, that river will not become 
formidable for naval arsenals, wt out of sight of 
diplomatic eyes. The Bug and t a * 
sent more pressing dangers. Nicolaieff, ship- 
building port of Russia for the Black Sea, is on the 
Bug. Any requisite works may be formed upon 
these rivers, or their Liman, where Kinburn stands, 
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supplies excellent timber. The Don has iron. 
The inter-navigation may be completed at com- 
paratively little cost, and thus the neutralisation of 
the Euxine may become a mere deception, unless it 
comprises the Azov, and the navigable rivers flow- 
ing into the Black Sea; while, even if they were 
included, a Russian flotilla, a thousand strong, 
might be built in the Caspian, or the Volga, or in 
the other navigable rivers of southern Russia, and 
brought into that Black Sea upon three months 
notice. 

The destruction of Sebastopol and its artillery, 
ships, and stores, has been a terrible blow to 
Russia. The pecuniary loss is a grand embarrass- 
ment. The revenues of the empire for two entire 
years would be required to replace Sebastopol, its 
fleet, guns, and material. The destruction of the 
forts on the Circassian coast will be also felt for 
some years, even if the Allies were prepared to 
allow their replacement with no farther delays than 
masonry imposes. The Russian fleet in the Euxine 
cannot be formidable for some years, since the 
ships at the bottom of Sebastopol harbour are not 
laid up in ordinary, but in very extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, and are never likely to be again service- 
able ; yet we are unacquainted with the number of 
gunboats that the Russians may have even now 
prepared, and ready to descend their rivers when 
they are wanted. The two last campaigns have 
wasted the military and naval resources of Russia 
more rapidly than any previous invasion of the 
empire accomplished; yet, who that remembers 
1811 and 1814 can doubt the elasticity of the 
Muscovites in any effort only requiring men? This 
point of the proposed treaty will hamper Russia in 
the Euxine, and prevent its progress for some 
years ; but without a correct definition of the phrase 
** neutralisation of the Black Sea,” we cannot con- 
sider it extremely binding, and in no case should it 
be regarded as decisive of the future. 

The Protectorate of the Christians of Turkey 
will be transferred by the new treaty from Russia to 
the great European Powers. ‘This is most objec- 
tionable policy, and we are not astonished that 
Russia concedes that point. Our statesmen need 
not continually urge the necessity of Turkish inde- 
pendence and integrity, while they provide for 
unlimited interference in its affairs. The majority 
of the Christians in Turkey belong to the Greek 
Church. Individual members of that communion 
may be equitable and liberal in their opinions, but 
the church, as a collective body, has been ready to 
persecute upon the acquisition of power. ‘The 
deputation from the Church of Scotland to the 
Jews found, now fifteen years since, that even in 
Palestine the descendents of Judah were compelled 
to seek shelter in the houses of Turks from the 
personal violence of the orthodox Greeks—in name, 
if not in race. The persecutions of the Russian 
Church are notorious, and the life of the Jews in 
the northern empire has long been one of insult 
and suffering. Even in that toy kingdom of Greece, 
established by the European Powers, religious 





freedom has no existence. Not long ago, Otho 
nearly quarrelled with President Pierce, or his 
antecedent, upon this subject, when the Germay 
King of Greece, or his Government, interfered with 
a harmless missionary, who wanted to teach his 
opinions. These Greeks understand by toleration 
their exclusive claim to be considered orthodox 
Christians. They enforce the claim wherever ap 
opportunity arises, and they have a particular 
detestation to the Moslems. 

The Greek merchants who buy or sell goods and 
publish pamphlets in this country are not equita. 
ble specimens. They may be just men, but they 
are not just specimens. They have learned our 
opinions, and many of them have probably adopted 
our views; but the Christian Greek of the East is 
often no better than the Christian Latin of the 
West, who presumes to pass laws, not regarding 
actions only, but respecting opinions and thoughts, 
The natives of the far west of Southern America, 
like those of France, are reforming that. practice, 
and New Granada has set the example of religious 
freedom which Mexico, we believe, has followed. 
The Turks secured religious equality among the 
Christians of their empire some years since. Pro. 
testant congregations were established in nearly all 
the large cities. Protestant schqols have been useful 
to all classes. The proceeding was hateful to 
Russia. It infringed the exclusive privileges of 
the “Orthodox Church.” The Latin Church, 
which is deemed heterodox, had an extension of 
immunities respecting the Holy Places allowed to its 
members. In these causes the pretence for the 
present war originated. It has been attended by 
great results. Christian and Moslem now occupy the 
same place in the Ottoman empire. They ar 
equal in the courts of law, in the army, in the 
exchequer, and in the Council of State. Recently 
the evidence of a Christian was not received against 
a Moslem. ‘That was bad, very bad, as bad as the 
practice of the United States, where the evidence 
of a black man, being a slave, is not accepted against 
a white man, being worse than a slave—namely, & 
slave owner. The distinction is abolished m 
Turkey ; will war also be requisite to remove it 
from the Southern States ? 

Recently Christians were not allowed to enlist ix 
the Turkish army ; and the reason was evident, for 
the conquerors feared the conquered. The same 
course is pursued in the United States, for the 
blacks form no part of the militia or regular mili 
tary force of the Union. That law has bees 
abolished in the Turkish empire, and the Christians 
will be trained to arms as the Moslems have bees, 
and, like them, may reach the highest office @ 
the camp and the field. This arrangement wil 
greatly increase the military strength of the Otto 
man empire, for the Hungarians and Poles wil 
eagerly seek service in the armies of the only State 
that endeavoured seriously to protect their interests 
and nationality. 

Unequal taxation is another badge of oppre® 
sion, and the Christians of Turkey were lightly but 
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yet unequally taxed. This evil has likewise been 
removed, and all parties will now pay the same 
amount of taxes in proportion totheir means. The 
gisera plebs contribuens—a term that originated in 
Hungary—is now to be obliterated from the Tur- 
kish practice, and all men, without distinction on 
account of religion, will pay the same taxes, be they 
or small. 

Turkey is not a Parliamentary country; and 
therefore the Sultan may be considered the distri- 
bator of patronage and the fountain of legislation. 
The Turkish monarchy is arbitrary. Its theory is 
wore arbitrary than that of any European power ; 
for even in Russia the enemies of an Emperor can 
assassinate him, while in Turkey the bigoted 
Moslems, who have always been the foes of reform- 
ing Sultans, are afraid to kill a Sultan unless he 
has a male successor capable of reigning, and more 
likely to serve their purposes than the ruling 
Sovereign. Arbitrary Government is always diluted, 
however, by a Council of nobles. The ruler requires 
assistance, and he seeks advice. Even his luxurious 
habits become the germs of constitutional princi- 
ples— for gradually advisers become directors, 
governors, managers, representatives. Patriarchal 
Governments become -popular by slow but certain 
steps. The Turkish Government is practically 
rather liberal. The Council of State, or Divan, is 
a numerous body, and until the late Sultan Mah- 
moud appeared by his strong will and his wise 
reforms to stem the tide that rolled so strongly in 
upon his father’s land and throne, the Divan was 
really the governing power of Turkey. The fate 
of that empire has engaged four European nations 
in a terrible war ; yet, except for Sultan Mahmoud, 
the fragments must have been divided, for the life 
would not have repaid a struggle. His son, the 
present Sultan, is an amiable, easy, soft-hearted 
sort of person, without his father’s courage or his 
mother’s energy. The Divan again govern; but 
Christians are to be eligible for seats in this Coun- 
cil of State—as we understand, in some proportion 
to their relative numbers in the empire. But their 
eligibility secures their influence ; for they are likely 
to be more active—and they can scarcely be less 
honest—than the Turkish politicians, who are 
frequently the worst of Turks; while the present 
Sultan is, from several causes, favourably disposed 
to the Christian population—who are an influential 
class in Asiatic Turkey, and still more numerous 
lu the European provinces of the Empire. 

_ The protectorate of the European Powers is thus 
injurious and unnecessary. More than half of the 
people in European Turkey profess some form of 
Christianity. The number in Asiatic Turkey is 
great, but not one-half. The Christians should, 
therefore, be competent for their own protection, 
and the mere existence of the protectorate is liable 
to excite jealousies. Certainly, it will afford a 
pretext for Russian intervention at some future 
u The Austrian empire will probably adopt 
> uscovite views, if that can be done with safety. 

wo of the protectors may step in, therefore, when 
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they please, and enacting the part of the lawyer, 
treat Christian aud Moslem to an oyster-shell each, 
while they devour the native. The Western dip- 
lomatists, as usual, have been out-generalled in this 
matter by Count Buol.* 

We have mentioned four purposes—the emanci- 
pation of Moldavia and Wallachia from Russian 
influence ; the free navigation of the Danube, and 
the rectification of the frontier; the neutralisation 
of the Black Sea ; and the joint protectorate of the 
Christians. The accomplished facts,—namely, the 
destruction of the Muscovite fleet in the Euxine, 
of southern Sebastopol and its stores, the erasure 
of the Russian forts from the Circassian coasts, the 
expulsion of the Russians from Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and the reduction of their military 
resources, are all useful to free and liberal interests, 
as means to the end; but they have been dearly 
purchased, for they fall short of the end. The 
conditions of peace, with the exception of the free 
navigation of the Danube and the curtailment of 
the Russian frontier, are likely to prove ineffectual 
for the Allied objects; but a fifth, and undefined 
clause remains, which Earl Clarendon may make a 
Pandora’s box for Russian ambition. The fifth 
point, however, is said to have been interpreted 
quietly to the satisfaction of Count Nesselrode by 
his Austrian visitor. It comprehends, according to 
the statement, provision against the re-fortification 
of the Aland isles in the Baltic; but the Russian 
engineers are supposed to have decided, on good 
reasons, that Bomarsund should not be rebuilt. 
They dislike, from experience of their inconvenience, 
all insular fortifications, and they had proposed to 
substitute works at Abo for those upon the Aland 
isles. 

The mysterions fifth, we are assured, contains no 
means of rectifying the Asiatic frontiers, and no 
remuneration to the Allies for the expenses in- 
curred by them. Both omissions are of grave 
importance. The monetary want will be more in- 
telligible than the Armenian frontier to general 
readers. War, like a chancery suit, involves outlay 
that the losing party rarely pays. Something 
resembling the bill between client and attorney 
remains to remind the victor of his e ments, 
But in our recent wars in the East, the Burmese 
and the Chinese Emperors were presented regularly 
with their little bills of costs. China paid in 
Hong Kong, in commercial privileges, and in silver. 
Burmah paid in Pegu. When Napoleon I. 
was overthrown at Waterloo, France was c 
sixty millions sterling towards the expenses of the 
Allies. When Russia defeated the Turks in the 
previous wars between the countries, the Moslem 
was compelled to pay the Muscovite. Now that 
the tables are turned, why should not the Muscovite 
pay the Moslem? Why should Russia not meet 
the loan of three millions required by Sardinia? 


* All the Turkish reforms named in the preceding pages, 
have not received yet the sanction of the Sultan; but they 
all will be passed before the proceedings respecting them are 
closed, 
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Britain and France be rich, and therefore care- 
of their money, Sardinia and Turkey are not 
wealthy, and should have ten millions sterling 
between their treasuries. 
We disbelieve the presumed wealth of France, 
and are acquainted with the difficulties of this 
. The Income-tax teaches us here the pro- 
priety of obtaining all reimbursements that can be 
seized. The national saving would not, however, 
be so valuable as the security accruing from a pay- 
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for peace, and an annual tribute of three millions 
per annum from Russia to money lenders would 
help to consume the resources of the empire, which 
will be employed against us when next they oc- 
cumulate to a considerable amount. Even the 
minor payments due to Sardinia and Turkey would 
postpone the next war by probably two years. A 
— is always worth a struggle around a council 
table. 
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Some parties allege that Russia would not buy 
peace. The statement arises from ignorance of the 
North. Russian statesmen will not adopt the pre- 
liminaries proposed from any desire to oblige, but 
from weakness ; and they either negotiate for time, 
with the intention of continuing hostilities, or they 
will exercise ‘‘ their borrowing powers” to pay the 
money that may be required to buy a treaty. 

The Asiatic frontier, although the most import- 
ant point for British interests, now only begins to 
be considered. An inquiry into the causes of the 
fall of Kars by famine will yet be made. The com- 
mon rumours circulated on the subject demand 
investigation. The names of persons high in rank 
are disreputably mentioned in connexion with the 
business. Those persons who are thus accused and 
compromised should be by evidence relieved from 
the charge of abandoning Kars to soften Muscovite 
pride, and thus, as they say, render peace possible. 
This inquiry will aid to promote in this country a 
correct geographical knowledge of the East, of which, 
apparently, the British public may be considered 
destitute. 

All parties who have passed a few years at a 
tolerable school, know that the Euphrates and the 
Tigris originate in the Armenian mountains, and 
terminate in the Persian Gulf. The former river 
drains Western Asia from its source to the Indian 
Ocean; and on the west, to points within often a 
comparatively short distance of the Mediterranean. 
Indeed, a few years since, the Euphrates was ex- 
pected to supply the shortest route to India; and 
the expectation will yet, in all probability, prove 
correct. At a more recent period, a scheme was 
promulgated for a railway down its banks towards 
India ; and if the line be ever made, it must pass 
along the great river for a long distance. Any great 
Power occupying the banks of the Euphrates, 
stands between us and India, to our detriment and 
loss. The ports of the Persian gulf are only a few 
miles distant from Bombay, and they are still nearer 
to Kurrachee and the Indus. We need not add 
that Russia, in command of the Euphrates, would 
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ment of fifty millions by Russia. Debt is a bond |. 





occupy, probably, Syria, and all the ports in th, 
Mediterranean belonging now to Turkey. 

The river of Kars is in reality the great river 
of Scripture, or one of its branches, near its source, 
The onward march of Mouravieff to Erzeroum has 
been expected, and his success would bring him stil] 
further into the Euphratean territory. The Turks 
marched an army last year from the lower banks 
of the river to Kars, and Russians can follow 
where Turks advance. The relations of Persia to 
Russia are friendly : and the court of Teheran is 
hostile to this empire and to the Porte. Between 
Persian and Turk animosities exist from similar 
causes to those which separate the Eastern and the 
Western churches. The Persians have a peculiar 
Moslemism ; and they would protect the Oriental 
flank of Russia and provide supplies. 

The configuration of the Russian Empire points 
out this route to conquest in the south as that 
which able policy would adopt. The Caspian and 
the Volga are not well known to European politi. 
cians, but they supply between them a navigation 
from north-west to south-east of more than 1,500 
miles. We have already noticed the water com- 
munication between the Don and the Volga, and 
it will add 1,000 miles in length, but taking the 
shores of the Azov in their circumference, a much 
larger extent, to the previous measurement. We 
believe that no insuperable difficulty exists to the 
comprehension of the Bug and the Dnieper in the 
same scheme. A small outlay would enable the 
Russian Government to build gunboats in the 
Baltic for operations in the Caspian. The material 
and men of Russia can be combined by water 
without a day’s march, except to the point of 
shipment, and without a dozen of waggons, except 
those required for local details, upon the Caspian, 
by routes that our vessels cannot reach. ‘The 
Caspian is therefore the natural reservoir of 
Russia for a war against the South. On that 
great inland sea we have neither Consul nor fort. 
We do not approach its shores by many hundred 
miles of desert land. Persia, which holds parts of 
the Caspian coast, is evidently devoted to Russian 
interests. No other Powers are connected with 
that sea of any importance in a contest with the 
Giant of the North. The scheme has no over 
ruling obstacle, for the Caspian is not less 8 
Russian lake than the Neva. 

The preliminaries of peace, if drawn by nego 
tiation into a solid form, will actually propel the 
Russian armies into this channel. The Baltic pre- 
sents a desperate field of enterprise ; for since the 
treaty of Sweden with the Western Powers covers 
that country—not by itself a very soft nut for any 
bear—the Muscovites cannot expect an easy pre 
gress in Europe, west. The eastern division of 
Europe is apparently closed by this new treaty, 
and will at all times present more difficulties thas 
the Asiatic line. The ambition of Russia is com 
pressed thus into a corner; and that the most 
accessible to Russians and the most indefensible t 
us in the world, unless those parts of the world ia 



























which we neither have nor wish to possess any 


A powerful army collected on the south-west 
shores of the Caspian, assured of Persian nev- 
trality or Persian subsidies, has an impregnable 
basis of some six to seven thousand miles of 
canal, lake, and river navigation. The Rus- 
sian papers assure us that, on the return of 
peace, railways will be added to the water 
conveyances of the empire: English capital, 
they hope, will supply the means. United States 
skill, they are assured, will work up the material. 
One of these railways will touch the Volga; but 
that must be a short line, for rails are now placed 
between St. Petersburgh and Moscow, while from 
the old metropolis of Muscovy to the head of the 
navigation on the Volga, the distance is not great. 
We know, however the superiority of rails to rivers 
for the conveyance of goods and passengers. This 
railway, therefore, will carry soldiers close upon 
the Caspian. Perhaps it may ultimately skirt its 
long silent and sullen waters. 

A powerful Russian army, disembarked from the 
Caspian on the side of Kars, would meet a rough 
road to that city; but the way is not long, and 
for some distance, is now within Russian territory. 
That is the position of the entire route at present, 
but, for a season, the de facto will be obliged to 
yield to the de jure, and peace will probably be 
refused until the city and district of Kars be re- 
stored to the Turks. 

The Russians could easily improve the road. 
They are indefatigable road-makers, and have made 
ways through places where human beings were 
never expected to penetrate by thousands. They 
could throw brave and disciplined hordes on the 
Turks, whom they could not hope to withstand. 
The courage of their men—the skill of their 
generals—the ambition of their nobles—and the 
enthusiasm of their priests, are all recognised. The 
hurricane, as of old, would burst upon St. Sophia 
from the East. ‘The only dangerous persons on 
the flank, or on the rear, are the Circassians, who 
obviously live in innocent ignorance of diplomacy 
and the world. If their mountains are not invaded, 
they will allow the spoiler to pass them in peace. 
Abundant evidence of this disposition has been 
afforded by them during the present war. Ex- 
tremes meet; and they appear to illustrate the 
saying by copying the views unjustly ascribed to all 
the Manchester school, and avoiding war, until 
it breaks in their own doors. The Georgian, 
Imeritian, and Mingrelian militia would occupy the 
Turks of Asia Minor and their allies. The chief 
Russian army could hurry on to Constantinople, or, 
keeping by the Euphrates, descend on Syria and 
the south. A regular torrent of men could be 
maintained, and even before Europe were armed 
for the fray, the work would be nearly accom- 
plished. 

lhe opposition to Russia might not, however, be 
European. It might not even comprehend all the 
States that are now confederated for that purpose. 
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Some future ruler of France may decide upon 
allowing Russia to seize the Asiatic coast of the 
Mediterranean in exchange for the African. Mis- 
understandings arise between neighbours, and 
France may quarrel with Britain. for fifty years 
a numerous party in France have sighed for Egypt. 
Napoleon I. wisely considered it the key to the 
East. It is at present the “lifter,” but the key 
is by the Holy Land or the neck of Arabia—for 
the long Red Sea is a boiling and torrid nuisance 
by the way. 

We might then be compelled to fight the quar- 
rel out alone, or with such aid as Arab and Turk 
could afford. The fortification of Aden years ago 
was an apparent accident; but all our Eastern 
movements have been apparently accidental. They 
have been defective in plan and strategy, and yet 
they have been cohesive, and work into each other 
like the profound schemes of some master-mind, 
This peace may be.a snare for us; but ultimately 
the enemy will continue to be the enemy of free 
principles and thought, and therefore he will fall. 
As the confirmed foe of Puritan and Radical prin- 
ciples which, when honestly applied and intelligently 
understood, run in parallel lines—in close partner- 
ship, in faith and politics—he will be crushed to 
the dust. That fate may not fall on the people— 
a brave people, as gallant serfs as ever served 
austere masters ; but it will fall upon the system 
—upon the northern empire, barbarous in thought, 
and civilized only in evil—upon that empire un- 
reformed. 

The peace, if it be concluded, is a truce—of 
years five or ten. Therefore, we should insist on 
placing the Turkish Contingent, under its British 
officers and in British pay, at Kars, sustaining its 
discipline and its present strength. We should 
keep Aden, not by a garrison, but an army of forty 
to fifty thousand Sepoys, who would be an ad- 
vanced-guard towards Egypt. For the same rea- 
sons, we should establish a military camp in the 
Persian Gulf, or on some stations near to the 
mouth of the Euphrates, combining all the sanitary 
and political recommendations that can be obtained. 
A sound policy would lead us to cultivate the 
friendship of the Arabs—which we cannot gain by 
force, though we may easily win it by kindness. 
The occupation of Syria by a friendly power is one 
of the preventives that our rulers should urge upon 
Turkey. The time may have come when the Jews 
should be invited to occupy their old home. All 
the political and social privileges secured to Chris- 
tians, or to Bntish subjects, would be extended to 
the Jews in Syria, if we sought the measure. We 
should seek it, and its adoption would work a rapid 
change in that land. It would not avert the 
coming struggle, of which we have 
the commencement, but it would supply us with 
interested and powerful allies, whose interest would 
lead them to resist the aggresions that we must 
stem, or find our rank among the nations reduced, 
and the empire of the East severed from our 
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GOETHE: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER.* 


Berore the eloquence of Mr. Lewes’s first volume, | home, and in that “ many-sided” youth, so original 
calm as it apparently is, the popular idea of the | (and we may thank God that some of its passages 
great poet of Germany melts away. We no longer | are peculiar to himself), and yet so strangely 


see the grand old man in his self-reliant age—“ his 
sublime old age,” as Longfellow has beautifully 
said, “ where he stands like Atlas, as Claudian has 
painted him in the battle of the Giants, holding 
the world aloft upon his head, the ocean-streams 
hard frozen in his hoary locks’—we no longer 
picture him “a tower of strength,” as he stands in 
Ranch’s statue, the magnificent proportions of his 
frame, still so striking, symbolising the massive 
intellectual power of the man, scarce dimmed or 
weakened by eighty years of almost incessant 
labour. Mr. Lewes does well to prefix to his 
second volume that coldly beautiful face as we best 
know it—as it was when the shadows had 
lengthened, and lay thick and dark upon the old 
man’s path—when the friends of his youth, Herder, 
Schiller, and Wieland, had one by one fallen from 
him into the grave, and when his mother and _ his 
only son had gone too; for so vivid is his picture 
of the wild young student, throwing his super- 
abundant energy with reckless profusion into a 
thousand different channels, exercising, wherever 
he went, that peculiar fascination which was the 
combined result of his genius, his versatility, and 
his extraordinary personal beauty, that we altogether 
lose sight of the cold philosopher as we are wont 
to see him in the “classical serenity” of his after 
years, unmoved by those struggles which broke the 
poor hearts that clung to him, and calmly secluded 
in his study, buried in scientific research, or singing 
his poetical loves to rest with the music of his 
lyre, when the whole world was ringing with that 
fearful tragedy which shook the thrones of Europe 
to their foundation, and all but splashed him, as he 
sat, with its torrent of blood and tears. 

Mr. Lewes does not, indeed, recognise the 
peculiar need of preparing us thus gently for the 
transition, nor would he readily understand the 
disappointment with which we regard such an old 
age as the fulfilment of the glorious promise of 
Géethe’s youth. 

He looks upon the poet’s life as a beautiful 
whole, feels not the want we feel therein, and, 
fascinated by the kingly soul—which, in good 
truth, did mould passion, desire, and will to its 
own purposes—he sees his hero struggling with, 
and vanquishing his heart, when, in reality, that 
heart scarce made itself heard in the tumult of his 
being—never, save once, and that for an instant, 
rose against him rebelliously, and rarely, save in a 
kind of mockery, warmed and irradiated the pro- 
ductions of his genius. 

But let us look at him for a moment as his 


} 
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tinged by every passing influence that chanced to 
cross him. And first, for those who love to trage 
the parentage of genius, let us glance at the some. 
what severe and peremptory husband, and the 
clever, naive, easy-going wife, the details of whos 
domestic life, seen in the reflected lustre of their 
son’s genius, are so interesting and significant :— 


Géethe’s father was a cold, stern, formal, somewhat pedantie, 
but truth-loving, upright-minded man. He hungered fo 
knowledge, and, although in general of a laconic turn, freely 
imparted all he knew. In his domestic circle, his word was 
law. Not only imperious, but, in some respects, capricious, 
he was nevertheless greatly respected, if little loved, by wife 
children, and friends, 


Such is the portrait, in its general outlines, of 
the Frankfort citizen, whose fine frame, erect car. 
riage, orderly mind, and unmistakeable cold-bearted. 
ness, (albeit his biographer does persisteutly call it 
by a gentler name) descended to the great songster 
of Germany. It is not a loveable picture, and Mr, 
Lewes does not try to make it so; but we confess 
that that of his mother, on which more pains have 
been bestowed, scarcely pleases us more. Very 
fascinating at a first glance is the Frau Aja, as in 
spite of housewifely horror, she laughs so girlishly 
at the mischievous escapades of her little son; very 
charming the glimpse she gives us of herself and 
the children, story telling on winter evenings :— 


“ Air, fire, earth, and water, I represented under the forms 
of princesses, she says, “and to all natural phenomena! 
gave a meaning, in which I almost believed more fervently 
than my little hearers. As we thought of paths which le 
from star to star, and that we should one day inhabit the 
stars, and thought of the great spirits we should meet there, 
I was as eager for the hour of story-telling as the childres 
themselves. I was quite curious about the future course of my 
own improvisation, and any invitation which interrupted 
these evenings was disagreeable. There I sat, and ther 
Wolfgang held me with his large black eyes; and when th 
fate of one of his favourites was not according to his fancy, 
I saw the angry veins swell on his temples, I saw him repres 
his tears. He often burst in with, ‘ but mother, the pria 
cess won't marry the nasty tailor, even if he does kill th 
giant.” And when I made a pause for the night, promising 
to continue it on the morrow, I was certain that he wouldis 
the meanwhile think it out for himself, and so he oftes 
stimulated my imagination. When I turned the story 
according to his plans, and told him that he had found os 
the denouement, then was he all fire and flame, and om 
could see his little heart beating underneath his dress! His 
grandmother, who made a great pet of him, was the conf 
dant of all his ideas as to how the story would turn out, asl 


_ as she repeated these to me, and I turned the story accor 
ing to these hints, there was a little diplomatic secreq 


elegant biographer sets him before us in his paternal © 


between us which we never disclosed. I had the pleasured 
continuing my story to the delight and astonishment of my 
hearers, and Wolfgang saw with glowing eyes the fulfilmest 
of his own conceptions, and listened with enthusiastit 
applause.” 


— 





* The Life and Works of Gocthe, with sketches of his Age and Contemporaries, from published and unpublishel 
sources. By G. H. Lewes. 
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Yes, we can subscribe heartily to the admiration 
which this quick, joyous, and imaginative woman 
excited on every side; we can readily believe that 
a letter from her, with her shrewd mother-wit, her 
forcible and naive expressions, and her insight into 

r, was “a small jubilee at the Weimar 
court ;” but we do not like to hear that, through 
life, her animal spirits were undamped, “ her girl- 
hood perpetuated,” although she had married at 
seventeen a man for whom she had no love, and 
one after another, four fair children, the fruit of 
that marriage, were laid in their early graves. 
Here was enough, surely, to have awakened her 
woman’s heart, to have mellowed her exuberant 
spirits, or at least to have given her an intuitive 
sympathy for the sorrows and the struggles which 
lie beneath the surface of human life. But was it 
so? Weshall see. ‘Order and quiet,” she says, 
in one of the passages whith Mr. Lewes has ad- 
miringly quoted, “are my principal characteristics. 
Hence I despatch at once whatever I have to do, 
the most disagreeable always first, and I gulp down 
the devil without looking at him. When all has 
returned to its proper state, then I defy any one to 
surpass me in good humour.” Very philosophical, 
we say, a wise and comfortable doctrine to practice 
in this restless, fussy, troublesome world ; and so we 
think until we turn the page, “Her sunny 
nature,” Mr. Lewes there writes, “ shrank from 
storms. She stipulated with her servants that 
they were not to trouble her with afflicting news, 
except upon some positive necessity for the com- 
munication. In 1805, when her son was danger- 
ously ill at Weimar, no one ventured to speak to 
her on the subject. Not until he had completely 
recovered did she voluntarily enter on it. ‘I knew 
it all,’ she remarked, ‘but said nothing; uow we 
can talk about him without my feeling a stab every 
time his name is mentioned.’” There have been 
“sunny natures,” as sunny as that of the poet’s 
mother, who have carried their sunshine with them 
into the dark places of the earth, instead of hold- 
ing aloof from pain and sorrow, lest it should 
cloud their brightness ; and there are many, not 
perhaps so gifted as the Frau Aja, whose joyous- 
ness would have been effectually dimmed under 
such circumstances by the mere knowledge of that 
suffering which she dreaded to be reminded of, 
and who, ‘f forced to remain inactive, would at 
least have fled in spirit to the darkened room at 
Weimar. But she was not of such women, and it 
is from no lack of charity that we put another in- 
terpretation than Mr. Lewes’s upon the following 
passage likewise. ‘I never bemoralize any one,” 
she says, “always seek out the good that is in 
them, and leave what is bad to Him who made man- 
kind, and knows how to round off the angles. In 
this way I make myself happy and comfortable.” 
Undoubtedly ; and they are important words inde- 
pendent of their worldly wisdom, for in them lies 
the moral, the secret, not only of ber own life but 
of ber son’s. That charity never blinded her to 
the angles, and that she only avoided coming in 
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contact with them, lest she should herself be hurt 
thereby, is tolerably plain ; so that, while we admire 
the talent with which she cultivated her little son’s 
inventive capacity, and can thoroughly enjoy her 
naiveté and her joyous and laughter-loving temper- 
ament, we must venture to doubt that the poet 
inherited any peculiar “lovingness,’’ or “ excess of 
sensibility,” from her. Whether he really pos- 
sessed such characteristics at all, save in the eyes 
of generous worshippers, is another point, which 
perhaps we may examine hereafter. Certain it is that 
the enthusiastic admiration of one party, and the 
violent abuse of the other, have tended to cloud 
and conceal the real proportions of the man, and 
to make the just estimate of his character a point 
of peculiar difficulty. 

Of his precocity as a child, no less than his in- 
tellectual vigour and activity as a student, Lewes 
gives us a vivid idea. Thus his dialogues in Latin 
and German, upon subjects sometimes given, some- 
times selected by himself, were written as early as 
his eighth year; at nine, we find him composing 
and committing to paper stories and lessons; and, 
at twelve, attempting a play. French, mathema- 
tics, music, and drawing, were amongst the studies 
carried on under his father’s superintendence; but 
his proficiency in the former was principally gained 
during the occupation of Frankfort by the French, 
from 1759 to 1761, during which time his theatrical 
taste was probably first excited, certainly fostered, 
for we hear of nightly visits to the French theatre, 
of access into the green-room, and of the irresistible 
attraction of the performance drawing him there 
even on Sunday, though “ with the profoundest 
sense of its wickedness.” On the departure of the 
French soldiery, carrying off with them their 
theatre and café, no doubt to the boy’s extreme 
regret, he appears to have made gigantic strides in 
his no longer interrupted studies. “He added 
English to his polyglot store, and to keep up his 
several languages, determined, like the late Ducrow, 
‘to ride six horses at once.’” The various per- 
sonages of the romance he invented for this purpose 
are scattered over the world, and correspond with 
each other upon their studies and occupations in 
German, Latin with Greek postscripts, English, 
French, Italian, and Jew-German! The latter 
peculiar dialect led him to study the Hebrew 
language, but he never attained any great pro- 
ficiency in it. 

It was in his 17th year, in the October of 1765, 
that Goethe was first launched upon the world; 
for his experience of school life had been but for 
the few months when his father’s house was re- 
building. In ‘thomely home-made attire, and with 
a strong provincial accent, he arrived in Leipsic, 
and was entered as a Bavarian student of juris- 
prudence by the rectorof the university. “ Volatile 
he was, wild, and somewhat rough, both in appear- 
ance and in speech,’’ but with a spirit hungering 
after knowledge, eager, uneasy, “ ing to- 
wards the light.” Accordingly we find him study- 
ing philosophy, jurisprudence, and logic under the 
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Leipsic professors ; medicine and botany with the 
medical students he chanced to dine amongst, and 
literature and the fine arts, in obedience to the 
native bent of his mind. A strange, wild time he 
passed ; horrifying professors, and sometimes even 
students, by his eccentricity ; turning from the 
salons which were open to him to the green-room of 
the theatre, and the scarcely creditable companion- 
ship of penniless literati, only less wild than him- 
self; earning that experience which was the basis 
of his two dramatic works, “ Erwin and Elmire,” 
and “ Die Mitschuldigen,” (the fellow sinners), and 
checked at last but by severe and dangerous illness, 
of which he was painfully cured after a year’s con- 
finement at home. 

We next find him at twenty years of age enter- 
ing the gates of Strasburg, remarkable even as he 
trod the streets for his beauty of form and face, 
and vividly impressed, as such a nature alone could 
be, by the grandeur of that chef d’auvre of art, the 
cathedral of the city. Here again he was accident- 
ally thrown amongst the students of medicine ; and 
accordingly the study of anatomy, chemistry, elec- 
tricity, and even alchemy, divided his leisure. This 
extraordinary versatility of talent and variety of 
pursuit, is the more remarkable, when we remember 
that Goethe at this time was no recluse, no book- 
worm, enthusiastically as he was devoted to litera- 
ture; he mixed in the social circles of Strasburg, 
joined in the student-parties at the public gardens, 
and added to his acquirements those of an excellent 
swordsman and rider. His worship of the great 
poet of England, and his passion for art, both 
blazed up at this time—the latter on the occasion 
of Marie Antoinette’s passage through Strasburg, 
when the tapestries worked after the cartoons of 
Raphael, which adorned the rooms prepared for her, 
excited his ardent admiration. But what must 
chiefly interest those who would form some idea of 
the man’s moral characteristics, apart from the 
bewildering halo which his genius has shed about 
him, is that passion for the pastor’s daughter, 
Frederika, which we venture to pronounce the most 
genuine attachment that strange heart of bis—so 
impressionable and yet so obedient to controul— 
ever knew. There is some evidence of this in the 
emotion he betrayed, when, in dictating that episode 
of his life in the autobiography, the cold old man 
paused in his walk about the study of Weimar, 
faltered in his speech, and only continued the 
narrative after a heavy sigh, and in a voice unlike 
his own full and assured tones. But it is in a 
certain passage of “ Wilhelm Meister,” where the 
vacillating hero has been induced to abandon the 
woman he really loved, that we “ read between the 
lines” the reality of the poet’s remorse for that 
dastardly sacrifice to worldly policy which sealed 
the fate of the confiding country girl. Those who 
can read it aright need not to be told that Géethe 
invariably, and by his own confession, gave us in 
his works fragments of his life, and results of his 
inner experience—the internal evidence is too strong 
to require any such confirmation. None but he 





who had gained such an unworthy victory conjj 
have depicted the wild and sickening struggle with 
which poor Mariana is deserted, the tormenting 
doubts and self-reproaches which follow upon it, 
and above all the flickering flashes of the olf 
tenderness, long believed to be dead and cold. 

We can but suppose that his dread of marriage, 
as the shackle which would impede his career, first 
urged him to struggle against his love, and that the 
sight of the simple country girl, with her provincial 
dress and accent, thrown into strong relief by the 
fashionable Strasburg ladies, strengthened him, as 
his biographer has intimated, in the resolution of 
casting her off. It was no act of weakness. No 
external circumstances, no interference of relatives, 
or peculiar disparity of position, forced him against 
his better judgment to fling aside the love he had 
laboured to win. Ofhis own free will, though with 
an avowed struggle, the strong man stood 
shook off the tender trammels that bound him, anj 
went on his victorious way. Well may his 
biographer say that this man, more than any other, 
could control with an iron will the emotions of 
his soul !—or, in other words, that his reason and 
his intellect overshadowed with a gigantic growth 
his heart and its affections! Surely, it was no 
perfect and harmonious nature in which, grand as 
was the outward career, this monstrous dispropor- 
tion was palpable. If the arrow rankled long in 
the poet’s heart, the wound in the woman’s never 
healed ; for we are told she had more than one op- 
portunity of forming a desirable alliance, but re- 
mained faithful to his memory to the last. “The 
heart that has once loved Goethe,’ she exclaimed, 
“can belong to no one else.” Eight years after 
his desertion, we find him presenting himself before 
her, unheralded, unannounced—(studying human 
nature under another curious aspect, for it certainly 
was a severe trial)—and then writing a description 
of her touching reception of him to the lady who at 
that time reigned over his affections! We forget 
that other letter in which he so pathetically de 
scribes his remorse at wounding “to its very 
depths, one of the most beautiful and tender of 
hearts,” and only feel glad that Frederika escaped 
him. 

“Three forms,” says Lewes, “ rise up from out 
the many influences of Strasburg, into distinct and 
memorable importance :—Frederika; Herder; the 
cathedral. An exquisite woman, a noble thinker, 
and a splendid monument, were his guides into the 
regions of Passion, Poetry, and. Art.” In the 
commencement of this friendship for Herder there 
is something very remarkable. He came to Stras 
burg to be treated for an eye-disease, and during 
the whole winter, in which the cure was effected by 
means Of an operation, Géethe was his assiduous 
companion. We are inclined to linger over this 
kindly trait in the young poet, and to resent, and 
not a little to marvel at, the low estimate whicb 
Herder places upon the powers of his attentive 
visitor; for with strange blindness he writes to his 


bride==“ Goethe is really a good fellow, only some 
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‘cht and sparrow-like, for which I incessantly 
" Py and bye we stumble upon an 
explanation. Géethe’s plans and opinions were 

y veiled from Herder. Subjects on which 

must have clashed or he revealed himself, 
were sedulously avoided—the angles were rounded 
of, s0 that, by concealing his real self, he drew very 
near the unsuspicious invalid, dissecting his real 
sews and character without exciting his alarm, and, 
in fact, made him Ais study for that winter! So 
auch we learn from his own lips, and having learnt 
it, moet of us would prefer the hard, sarcastic, 
earnest. Herder, to the “amiable and infinitely 
tolerant youth,” who sat by him so patiently, ex- 
ercising his sleepless self-control, through those 
winter months. 

When Goethe fled from Frederika and Stras- 
burg, it was to his paternal home in Frankfort, to 
lose the remorseful sense of his cruelty in the 
ardent pursuit of that which he soon recognised 
to be his chief aim and end in life—literature, its 
study and composition. Fragments of varied 
form, lyrics, and critical articles flowed from his 
pen; and that romantic and powerful production, 
“Gotz von Berlinchingen,” whieh defied all the 
known rules of criticism, and raised a storm of 
admiration, astonishment, and abuse, owes its birth 
to this unsettled and somewhat extravagant epoch 
in his mental career. The eccentricities of the 
young Doctor, for to that dignity he had aspired 
in Strasburg, were far from pleasing to his precise 
and formal father, who must have looked with 
considerable astonishment on his wild and desultory 
life. Riding and exercising at the sword by day, 
skating and swimming far into the night, and 
throwing off a hundred unfinished productions, all 
tinged with the extravagance of the period, well 
known as the “ Sturm und Drang”—we can easily 
believe that there would be ample grounds for the 
anxiety of the sober Frankfort citizen. 

As the sweet image of poor forsaken Frederika 
arrises into mournful prominence when we review 
the career of the poet-student at Strasburg, so does 
the memory of Charlotte and her magnanimous 
lover stamp with peculiar significance that portion 
of his life which, at his father’s desire, was passed 
at Wetzlar, ostensibly for the purpose of prosecu- 
ting his legal studies. But excepting for the 
strong though fleeting influence which this romantic 
episode exercised upon his literary career, as mani- 
fested in the composition of the “ Sorrows of 
Werther,” it has little interest for those who 
would study, as far as may be, the inner record 
of his life. His love for the noble Kestner’s be- 
trothed was essentially “an imaginative passion,” 
in which the poet was more implicated than the 
man; and as he fled in delicious melancholy, in- 
wging in a luxury of self-compassion, from 
Wetzlar and its charms—as he hung Charlotte’s 
picture by his bedside, and implored permission to 

the purchaser of her wedding-ring—we can trace 
hone of the restless yearning and stifled remorse, 
with which he looked back upon the desolate little 





parsonage at Lesenheim, Self-reproach there night 
well have been subsequently, and we would 
advise those who share in his biographer’s generous 
admiration of him to forget, or, if possible, to turn 
over unread, this page in their hero’s story—for 
there is something very painful in its record. 

As Mr. Lewes, in exposing Bettina’s romancing 
propensity, remarks, that quite another verdict 
would be pronounced upon it, did not her sex, and 
we may add the memory of her youth, her 
beauty, and her eccentricity, shield the pretty 
delinquent, so we may fairly say that had a name- 
less, struggling writer, violated the sanctity of 
friendship as did Géethe in the composition of 
“ Werther,” and not only traded in the holy secrets 
of the man and woman who loved him, but so 
grossly distorted while revealing them, as to fix 
the public eye in surprise and reprehension upon 
the little circle which had sheltered him—had any, 
we repeat, but the successful author of “ Gotz,” 
the creator of ‘“ Wilhelm,” “ Faust,” and 
“Tphegenia,” thus demeaned himself, the verdict 
of his contemporaries, no less than that of pos- 
terity, had blasted his name for ever. But let us 
pass hastily, and without more words, over this 
stain upon the great man’s life. The whole epoch 
to which it belongs is morbid; the fantastic pas- 
sion, nourished by his brain rather than his heart ; 
the unhealthy melancholy, on which he looked back 
in after years with such supreme contempt; all 
were unnatural, inflated, diseased, and we may 
surely believe that in a healthier state of mind, the 
sense of rectitude, if not of delicacy and tenderness, 
would have forbidden him thus to misuse his 
glorious powers, and to belie his better nature. 

But in dismissing this subject, we had well-nigh 
overlooked the testimony to the almost unexampled 
popularity of “ Werther,” which Mr. Lewes gives us, 
and which is too curious to be omitted. “ Perhaps 
there never was a fiction,” he says, “which so 
startled and enraptured the world. Men of all 
kinds and classes were moved by it. It was the 
companion of Napoleon when in Egypt; it pene- 
trated into China. To convey in a sentence its 
wondrous popularity, we may state that in Ger- 
many it became a people’s book, hawked about the 
streets, printed on miserable paper, like an ancient 
ballad ; and in the Chinese empire, Charlotte and 
Werther were modelled in porcelain !” 

We next find Goethe the literary lion of his 
native city, sought and admired by all the notabili- 
ties of the day, and standing out in strong contrast 
with most of them. Klopstock, Lavater, Base- 
dow, Jacobi, and the Stolbergs, eagerly cultivated 
his acquaintance, and he seems to have exercised 
over one and all of them that strange fascination 
which was one of his peculiar, and certainly most 
misused gifts. Heine, the author of “ Ardinghello,” 
thus describes him at this period :— Géethe was 
with us, a beautiful youth of five and twenty, who 
is all genius and strength from head to foot, his 
heart full of feeling, his soul full of fire and eagle- 
winged; I know no man in the whole history of 
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literature who at such an age can be compared to 
him in fulness and completeness of genius.” Evi- 
dence is not wanting of the power of this fascina- 
tion upon the fair sex; but we feel little compassion 
for the two willing victims of this period, Anna 
Sybilla Munch, and Lili, the pretty coquettish 
daughter of a rich Frankfort banker. The latter 
made a strong impression on him, and provoked, 
tormented, and crossed him into something like 
constancy’: but no sooner was his love accepted, 
and the objections of parents to their marriage 
withdrawn, than we hear of his starting on a tour 
through Switzerland with the two Counts Stolberg, 
“as an experiment to try whether he would re- 
nounce her!” He returned, wavering, to all ap- 
pearance, but resolved in his heart to give up, or 
rather to escape from, that tie of which his instinct- 
tive dread was so strong; and accordingly the 
passage of Karl August and his bride through 
Frankfort on their way to Weimar, and the re- 
newal of a friendly invitation from the Prince, gave 
Goethe the opportunity of effectually and for ever 
rupturing the bond which was already unloosed. 
Lili’s name swelled the list of his forsaken loves, 
and the quiet city of Weimar gained a glory which 
shall never pass away, as long as the footsteps of 
genius are held sacred by the sons of men.. But 
ere we turn to the record of the poet’s resi- 
dence there, and of that brilliant circle which his 
genius attracted around him, let us glance at the 
last products of that mental activity which was 
indeed “unhasting, unresting, as a _ star of 
Heaven,” through the eighty-two years of his life. 
In obedience to a playful command laid upon him by 
his Anna, “ Clavigo,” the dramatised adaptation of 
an old Spanish story, was thrown off in less than a 
week, during this last residence in Frankfort ; 
“Stella,” the opera of “ Von Villa Bella,” scenes for 
“Faust,” passages for Lavater’s physiognomy, and 
many small poems, filled his portfolio. But amongst 
these trifles lay two masterly sketches, destined so 
to lie, immatured, for ever, but bearing, even in 
that state, unmistakeable evidence to his power. 
Of one, the “‘ Prometheus,” Lewes says—“ It lies 
there among his works, a fragment, like the torso 
of the Theseus, enough to prove the greatness of 
the artist, if not enough to satisfy the spectator. 
Grand in conception, simple in style, luminous with 
great thought, it w6uld have been an exemplar of 
theadaptation of an antique symbol to modern mean- 
ings, not the idle imitations of a bye-gone creed.” 
The other idea which he projected, but which re- 
mained a mere poetic conception, though one of 
peculiar beauty, was that of an epic, founded on 
the well known legend of the wandering Jew. 

It is in book the fourth of his delightful work 
that Mr. Lewes sets us down in that queer little 
city in the valley of the Im, of which he gives so 
graphic a picture. Likening it to a country village 
bordering a park, rather than a courtly capital, he 
goes on to say—* The stone-coloured, light-brown, 
and apple-green houses have high, peaked, slanting 
roofs, but no quaint gables, no caprices of archi- 





tectural fancy, none of the mingling of varied style 
which elsewhere charm the traveller... .. W, 
find the dominant characteristic of the place to ly 
no magnificent church, no picturesque and anciep; 
buildings, no visible image of the middle ages, by 
the sweet serenity of a lovely park.” In this 

stood the garden-house which was the poet’ 
favourite residence, and the bark hut he ereetej 
for some birthday féte of the Duchess, which be. 
came as great a favourite with the homely anj 
simple-minded Duke. In this park, which wa 
mainly his own creation, was he accosted by the 
fresh, bright-eyed girl, whom he at last chose tp 
take to that heart which had held so many fay 
visions before, and in whose subsequent career 
poor Frederika was so fully avenged. But th 
wooded park, with its sunny slopes and flickering 
shadows, the Belvedere gardens, and the quiet 
streets of the demure little city itself, with th 
protecting chain which shut out ungodly pedestrian 
during the Sabbath service—all seem strangely out 
of tune with the wild group to which Mr. Lewes 
introduces us. There is the Dowager Duches 
Amalia, laughter-loving and unceremonious, living 
in student fashion at Belvedere, singing student 
songs, riding in a hay cart, and, when overtakes 
by a storm, slipping on Wieland’s great coat! 
Géchhausen, her humpbacked maid—a malicious, 
“ sprightly little demon’? — and Linsiedel, he 
chamberlain, poet, musician, and actor, are figure 
no less strange ; and to them we must add Corom 
Schréter, the beautiful Court singer, Luise, the 
reigning Duchess, “a grand creature,’’ who, with 
Wieland, the Duke’s ex-tutor, are the only cala 
figures in the group, and lastly, Karl August 
himself, dashing across country in manifest danger 
of his neck, drinking, flirting, or wandering about 
with his dogs! And Goethe? Skating, swim 
ming, love-making—now flying over the ice, “ now 
loosening his long hair, and, with locks flowing 
over his shoulders, whirling round in mad Bacchante 
waltz—unow startling Weimar by endeavouring, 
Wieland says, ‘ to brutalize the bestial nature,’ and 
finally, standing in the market-place with the Duke 
by the hour together, smacking huge sledge whips 


for a wager!” Well may Mr. Lewes head ths § 


fourth book with the significant title of ‘ Genialise 
Period in Weimar,” and forewarn us in his inde 
of “skating, devilries, and dissipation.” Quickly, 
however, the first wildness evaporates, the key # 
softened, the poet even expostulates with the 


Prince, and raised amidst astorm of disapprobatios 


from the aristocratic Weimarians to the dignity d 
privy councillor, tones down into the prudeal, 
plain-speaking adviser of Karl August. Vey 
quickly, too, from out the love affairs which per 
plexed his path, arises one which “leapt frow 
lambent flame into eager and passionate fire. 
was no transient flash, but a fire which burnt fe 
ten years,” and the subject thereof, the Baroness 
Von Stein, a pretty, coquettish, accomplished, aa 
worldly woman, was the mother of seven childrea! 


Such as she was, “a woman of rank and elegane, 
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of culture and experience—a woman who, instead 
of abandoning herself to the charm of his affection, 
knew how, without descending from her pedestal, 
to keep the flame alive’ —Goethe loved her faith- 
fully and well ; but apart from our prejudice against 
sach a connexion, blameless as it may actually have 
been, she does not win our love or esteem. She 
to have distrusted and teazed him, to have 
been little warmed by his genius, little grateful for 
his devotion ; and on his connexion and subsequent 
with Christiane Vulpius, to have shown 
such a lack of generosity and truth, that we are 
compelled to doubt whether she ever truly loved 
him. 
“ Amusement went hand in hand with business,” 
savs Lewes, of that period of sanity which followed 
the irst wild Weimarian days, when “infinite genius 
swallowed infinite sausages, drank infinitely, loved 
infinitely ;” and the favourite amusement, as those 
familiar with “ Wilhelm” will divine, was private 
theatricals. The frequent rehearsals of drama, 
opera, and ballet filled the leisure hours agreeably, 
and the whole Court, composed of such strange 
ingredients, formed a stroliing company, wandering 
from palace to palace, or occasionally to the forest 
stage, traces of which are still visible at Ettersburg. 
With a waggon and sumpter asses, they would 
start at break of day in the wildest spirits—“ on 
through solitudes, the grand old trees of which 
were wont only to see the soaring hawk poised 
above their tops, or the wild-eyed deer bounding 
past the tint of the charcoal burner. On they 
went—youth, beauty, gladness, and hope—a goodly 
train, like that which animated the forest of Ar- 
dennes, when, ‘under the shade of melancholy 
boughs,’ the pensive Duke and his followers, forgot 
awhile their cares.” 

But a new epoch was dawning in the poet’s 
career, “He was now entering his thirtieth year, 
and life emerged from the visionary mists through 
which hitherto: it had been seen; the solemn ear- 
nestness of manhood took the place of the vanishing 
thoughtlessness of youth, and gave a more com- 
manding unity to his existence. His grand 
dramatic poem of “Iphegenia Auf Tauris,’’ Mr. 
Lewes’s criticism on which is so interesting and so 
delicately correct, is, as he says, an index of this 
crystallising process of bis mind, in which the tur- 
bulent passions of his youth sank into stillness. 
It was in this stage of his life that the poet and 
P nnce (the former now raised to the rank of noble 
by his friend and master) started incog., with the 
lightest of travelling trunks, on one of those 
fomantic tours which were the delight of the 
fashionable romantics of that day. Doubtless the 
meeting between the son and his parents at Frank- 
fort, of which we hear, was a proud and happy era 
in their lives, and we can readily imagine the 

motherly and housewifely pride,” of the still joy- 
ous Frau Aja, on the reception of such distinguished 
Guests. The characteristic interview with poor 
Frederika, and the narrative of it Goethe forwarded 
o her who had never loved him half as truly, have 





| already been mentioned. He paid Lili a visit too, 


and “ found the lovely Marmoset (so he called her) 
with a baby of seven weeks old in her arms, and her 
mother standing by.” 

After four months travel, the two returned to 
Weimar, and the poet, considerably cooled in his 
passion for the Frau von Stein (did this result from 
his glimpse of the lost Frederika?) commenced 
that eager study of science, which was the darling 
of his oldage. ‘‘ Tasso” was planned, in prose! at 
this time, “ Wilhelm” and “ Egmont” in progress, 
numberless smaller works thrown off, and the poor 
young Duke, whose crysfallisation had not advanced 
so satisfactorily as that of his friend, eight years 
his senior, was heartily scolded from time to time, 
for his still boyish escapades. 

His next journey, in which the deep yearning of 
a whole lifetime was satisfied, he made alone, and 
under an assumed name. But if his longing for 
the sunny skies of the south was indeed so strong, 
how unaccountable is it that with Italian voices 
around him, and the breath of the sweet south upon 
his cheek, he should have been as coldly unmoved 
as if the veritable Her Moller, bent upon some 
mercantile speculation, and not the impassioned 
“ Kennst du das Land,” had stood amongst the 
mountains and vineyards, and trod the stately, 
gem-strewn cities of Italy. His feelings may have 
been “too deep for utterance;” and yet, what could 
be deeper, truer, than those passionate yearnings 
which did find a voice, and such a voice, in the 
songs of the home-sick Mignon? The coldness of 
his “Italiane Rische” is sufficiently explained. Com 
piled in the decline of his powers, from the hasty 
letters penned years before, it could not be other 
than it was; but how explain that no glorious 
memories of the past, whose trophies lay around 
him, awoke the poet’s enthusiasm as he trod “ the 
land of history, literature, painting, and music ?” 
That he had not outlived the passions of his youth 
and their selfish indulgence is evident, since we 
hear of his making love to a fair young Milanese, 
and only withdrawing his assiduous attentions when 
the poor girl rose from a severe illness which fol- 
lowed upon a quarrel with her betrothed (not so 
magnanimous as Kestner), and again met him, freed, 
whether willing or no, from her engagement. 

His return to Weimar after this expedition seems 
to have been very melancholy. His old acquaint- 
ances, moving in their narrow circle, were to a 
certain extent distasteful to him, fresh from a new 
world, far more consonant with his nature, and 
teeming with new ideas, new experiences. They 
grumbled at the change perceptible in him, ques- 
tioned the fruits of his literary labour, and pre- 
ferred the early version of “ Egmont” and the prose 
of “Tasso” to the copies, remodelled with such 
taste and care, under the genial influences of Italy. 
Nor could he turn to the Frau von Stein for sym- 
pathy in his depression. The love of old days, which 
had long declined, was no more; he came back dis- 
enchanted ; and the lady, instead of yielding grace- 
fully to the necessity (she was now forty-five!) 
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overwhelmed him with reproaches, and by her 
fretful impatience hastened that which she dreaded. 
Resolved to dedicate the remainder of his life to 
art and science, he resigned the most onerous of 
his public duties, the Presidency of the War De- 
partment, and of the Chamber; and was alike 
strengthened in this resolution, and urged to 
greater productive activity, by that friendship for 
Schiller which owes its birth to this eventful year 
of his history, and only ceased with Schiller’s life 
to stimulate and strengthen him. 

It was one bright day in that antumn that 
Christiane stood beneath the park trees, waiting to 
hand the poet a petition on behalf of her brother, 
young Vulpius, for whom she desired to secure the 
great man’s influence, and thus took the first step 
which led to their connexion, and subsequent 
marriage. The poet gazed upon “her golden- 
brown locks, laughing eyes, ruddy cheeks, kiss- 
provoking lips, and gracefully rounded figure,” and, 
as we may suppose, gave an encouraging answer to 
her timid petition. When he came to know her 
he was quickly fascinated by a nature which was 
much akin to that of his joyous mother, and her 
naive simplicity, uncurbed by the artificial restraints 
of society, completed the conquest. Forced to 
seek her own support by making artificial flowers, 
owing to the viciousness of her father, we cannot 
suppose that she was a woman of education or 
worldly experience; but Géethe’s heart had not 
often inclined to such, and there is ample evidence 
to prove that a quick apprehension and natural 
shrewdness enabled her to sympathise with his 
tastes. When in the Christmas of the following 
year she became the mother of his only son, he took 
her with her mother and sister into his house, and 
some years afterwards, gratefully acknowledging 
the happiness he owed her, he made her his wife. 
Few even of his ardent admirers acknowledge the 
nobleness of this act; and yet it certainly was one 
of peculiar generosity. The disparity of their 
social position, her own perfect content, and above 
all the vociferous opposition of the little Weimar 
circle sure to be excited, would have formed an 
all-sufficient argument against the marriage to 
one of a weaker and less generous nature. Neither 
was there any admixture of self-interest in his mo- 
tives; she loved too well, and was too indifferent 
to her position, to dream of leaving him; and more- 
over that fatal tendency to intemperance which she 
inherited from her father, had gradually shown 
itself, and clouded with wretchedness, little dreamt 
of by the world, the poet’s once happy fireside. 
Under such circumstances he would have been 
defended, even applauded by many, had he cast off 
the mother of his child; and it needed rare strength 
and generosity to enable him to take her to his 
bosom as a wife. It was on the 19th of October, 
1806, when she had been his affectionate companion 
for eighteen years, that he espoused her; and ten 
years afterwards he mourned ker loss with exqui- 
site pathos. For her were written the “ Roman 
Elegies,” of which it is said that, had he ~enned 





nothing else, he would stand prominent amongy 
German poets; and by her side was composed thy 
“ Metamorphoses of Plants.” ~ 

The latter beautiful little treatise leads us 4 
glance at the poet in yet another aspect, on whieh 
Mr. Lewes has bestowed infinite pains, afd Which, 
in its very nature, bespeaks him “ many-sideg” 
indeed. The poet as a man of science! The won), 
are eloquent with meaning, and when we find that jy 
more than one branch of natural science, certainly 
in botany and anatomy, he was far in advance of 
the scientific men of his age, we are lost in wonde 
at the variety of his gifts, and the almost uner. 
ampled completeness of his mental powers. That 
his earnest researches should have been scorned by 
the professors of that day is not surprising ; the 
very name of the poet attached to a scientific 
treatise, much more to a scientific discovery, 
sufficed to stamp it as a flimsy and imaginatir, 
affair, unworthy of grave investigation. Yet the 
testimony which Mr. Lewes has collected, that of 
such men as St. Hilaire, Professor Schmidt, th 
continuer of Cuvier’s ‘‘ History des Sciences 
Naturelles,” and greatest of all, Richard Owen, 
triumphantly established Géethe’s reputation asa 
deep-thinker, and earnest, patient investigator of 
natural sciences. His misunderstanding of Nev. 
ton’s “Theory of Colours,” and the errors into whieh 
he was led by starting from wrong premises, do not 
impeach his authority upon other points, and aros 
from his utter ignorance of mathematics, ip 
dispensable in the class of experiments which hk 
undertook. 

But these loved pursuits were destined to i» 
terruption. Once more at the request of th 
Duchess Amalia and Herder, who were roaming it 
Italy together, he spent a month or two there, and 
no sooner was he re-established in his study a 
Weimar than a rough summons from the Duke 
called him to the Prussian camp in Silesia, “ where, 
instead of stones and flowers, he should see the 
field sown with troops.” He went, and com 
menced writing an essay on the developement of 
animals, and a comic opera, amidst the din of the 
camp. After a short interval of rest he agai 
followed Karl August into the field, when at the 
head of a Prussian regiment he invaded France, 
with the King of Prussia and the Duke of Bruns 
wick, for the purpose of replacing Louis XVI o 
the throne. The nation were not disposed # 
estimate gratefully this interference of foreign 
powers, and after one or two slight advantage, 
quickly regained by the Napoleonists, the army 
slowly retreated, and Géethe returned home to find 
that his munificent friend had ordered his house i 
the Francenplan to be rebuilt during his absence 
As it was still in process of reconstruction he f 
a pleasant task in superintending it, and 
some portion of the interior so as to be a p 
reminiscence of Italy. 

In the next ten years of his life, up to 180, 
when he wrote “the half of my existence is gost 
from me,” Géethe was deeply indebted to th 
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FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN 


thy and stimulating influence of Schiller’s 
mind. The contrast between the two leaders of 
literature as they thus walked together in brotherly 
emulation, is vividly depicted by Mr. Lewes; but 
in spite of his eloquence we cannot help turning 
with something like relief from the cold, massive 
features of Goethe, to the worn, earnest face of 
poor Schiller. Worn it was, with that dire struggle 
for bread which Karl August’s favourite had never 
known; lined too with sickness and suffering, and 
deficient in beauty of outline. Yet there was a 
hos in those lines, and a gleaming enthusiasm 
in those eager eyes, which touched the heart and 
stirred the pulses. The friendship of these two 
great men is the more noble and touching that 
they were essentially rivals, antagonistic in aim 
and nature, and each supported in his claims to 
greatness by fierce partizans, eager to destroy their 
union. They never succeeded; but Schiller’s 
admirers have triumphed at length in the undeni- 
able popularity his works enjoy over those of his 
friend. Few would contend that his genius was 
r than Géethe’s, or his powers as complete 
in breadth and diversity ; but his heart was larger ; 
the warm human elements the other lacked, were 
woven in his nature. Impulsive, passionate, and 
enthusiastic, he appeals to loving, weeping, erring 
hamanity,—Géethe to the few strong souls who 
can bear the excess of the intellectual and imagin- 
ative faculties over the heart and its affections. 
Schiller’s influence over Goethe was peculiarly 
beneficial in weaning him from the engrossing pur- 
suit of science, to that which was after all his true 
vocation; and those ten years were the most pro- 
ductive of his life. ‘ Wilhelm Meister,” on which 
Schiller’s criticisms were singularly shrewd and 
happy, was completed ; as was “ Faust,” which had 
lain and grown in that great mind for thirty years. 
“Hermann und Dorothea,” pure and faultless if cold, 
was written, numerous poetical plans laid, and 
small poems, translations, and critical articles, 
thrown off in abundance. Together they started 
the “ Horen,”’ designed to awake Germany, by the 
union of “all the talents,” from the lethargy into 
which it had fallen, and together lashed the public, 
in revenge for its failure, in the epigrams of the 
“Xenien.” It was in 1799, the year in which Sir 
Walter Scott came before the world as the trans- 
lator of “Gétz von Berlinchingen,” that Schiller 
finally moved to Weimar for the rest of his days.. 
From that time to 1817, Gdethe was mainly 
occupied in his endeavours to create a German 
na, and, as long as life was granted him, 
Schiller ernestly abetted his efforts. ‘ Don Carlos,” 
Wallenstein,” and a new adaptation of “‘ Egmont” 
sag performed, and for awhile all promised well 
or the revival of a new and lofty style of dramatic 
representation. But it was a delusive flash, and 
a easily understand that success was im 
sible when we see the stern Geheimrath, Géethe, 
seated in the centre of the pit, overawing the 
a ntlle Jena students with his awful glances, 
on ¢4€ occasion rising with a thunderous “ let 
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no one laugh!” when that natural expression of 
feeling rose from part of the audience. Mere 
amusement was scorned, the public overlooked or 
sternly controlled, and passion and humour made 
subservient to national culture, or what the austere 
theatrical manager fondly believed to be such. 
Under such circumstances failure was inevitable ; 
the dramatic age was past, and antique restorations 
and dramatised poems, in direct opposition to the 
tastes of the people, were not likely to revive it 

From the little Weimar circle of this time, 
consisting of Goethe, Schiller, Meyer, Merk, 
Herder, and several distinguished women, death 
soon snatched two of its brightest ornaments; and 
the loss of Herder and Schiller dispersed the little 
knot which Kotzebue, jealous of its exclusiveness, 
had vainly endeavoured to break into. Gdéethe 
felt the last stroke deeply, and though with cha- 
racteristic self-control he received the news of 
Schiller’s death without betraying his emotion, he 
was overheard to weep bitterly when first he learnt 
his danger. He could fathom the great soul which 
had passed away, and knew what the world had 
lost. 

“The death of Schiller left him very lonely,”’ 
says Lewes. “It was more than the loss of a 
friend; it was the loss of an energetic stimulus, 
which had urged him to production; and in the 
activity of production he lived an intenser life. 
During the long, laborious years which followed— 
years of accumulation, of study, of fresh experience, 
and of varied plans—we shall see him produce 
works of which many might be proud; but the 
noon-day splendour of his life has passed, and the 
light which we admire is the calm effulgence of the 
setting sun.” In the autumn of that year which 
had robbed him of Schiller, the din of war once 
more interrupted the poet’s peaceful studies; but 
this time the roar of the cannon and the cries of 
the fugitives from the battle-field of Jena penetrated 
into his study, and though he was spared actual 
injury, the inebriated soldiery insulted and annoyed 
him in his own house, and he saw his beloved 
Weimar sacked, the palace stripped of every 
valuable by the victorious French, and the houses 
of his friends in flames. His own, selected as the 
quarters of Marshal Augereau, was spared on that 
account, and the young hussar who brought him 
notification of this from the French was Leli’s son ! 
It was not until two years afterwards, however, 
that Napoleon and Géethe met at Erfurt, at the 
congress which took place there, and held that 
remarkable conversation which Lewes relates, 
wound up with Napoleon’s characteristic commen- 
tary— Viola un homme !” 

Meanwhile, two noticeable figures had for a 
moment crossed the poet’s path, and passed away 
again, each to commemorate the event in a work 
of some importance—Madame de Stael, in her 
admirable “‘ De l'Allemagne,”’ and Bettina Brentano, 
in the “Correspondence with a Child.” The 
“whirlwind in petticoats,” as Heine calls her, 
talked, gesticulated, and argued to little purpose. 
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144 GOETHE: HIS LIPE AND CHARACTER. 


Géethe, forewarned of her intention to print his 
conversations, was, of course, as cold and inacces- 
sible as Ae could be—and that is not saying a 
little; but the Child, wilful, romantic, and child- 
ishly vain, has woven from her brief intercourse 
with the object of her frantic worship a romance as 


exaggerated and untruthful, as it is to all appear- | 


ance, naire and simple. Bettina was not the only 
child fascinated by that spell which Goethe still 
exercised, even in old age, for we now hear of 


Minna Herzlieb, the adopted child of a bookseller | why 
same soil with himself, were struggling to redres 


at Jena, loving and beloved by him. Little is 
known of this romantic episode, however, save that 
she was the original of Ottilie in the “ Elective 
Affinities,” and was sext fo school to break off the 
connection! The same year in which this strange 
production, spoken of by Longfellow as “ that 
monstrous book,” was given to the world, Goethe 
commenced his autobiography, so anxiously looked 
for by the public, and, owing to its own coldness, 
so slightingly received. The old man had no sym- 
pathy for the ardent and rebellious youth, of whose 
young life the world was longing to hear, and the 
scanty particulars of the past which had not 
escaped his memory, were given in so cold a tone, 
viewed from so chill and distant an eminence, that 
we can readily understand the disappointment with 
which they were received. In truth, active and 
fruitful as were his declining days, the glory of his 
life was past, and the voluminous record of those 
years of silent decay with which the German 
biographer loads his page, cannot, as Mr. Lewes 
wisely perceives, have any great interest for the 
English reader. One event of note we had well- 
nigh omitted—that acquaintance with the great 
master of melody, in which Goethe showed to so 
little advantage. Professing profoundly to admire 
his genius during the few days they were together 
at Toplitz, he subsequently received in perfect 
silence “a very humble epistle” which Beethoven 
addressed to him in the hope of securing his in- 
terest with Karl August! Excuses may ingeni- 
ously be suggested for this ungracious silence by 
the poet’s admirers, and perhaps charity forbids us, 
in the absence of particulars, to pass any judgment 
upon it; but it certainly is not a pleasing trait in 
the story of his latter years, and accords only too 
well with the habitual coldness he then displayed. 
Even the noble struggles of his countrymen against 
Napoleon had no power to move him, aud on the 
very day of the battle of Leipsic, he wrote the 
epilogue to the tragedy of “ Essex,” for a favourite 


| of Weimar! 











actress! We perfectly agree with his biographe 
in the belief that this cold withdrawal from th, 
struggles of the day arose neither from cowardice 
nor from the fear of compromising himself wit) 
Napoleon; but we cannot accept as any vindication 
of his character the fact that he could be roused, 
and was effectually so, when the tyranny of the 
great conqueror affected his bosom friend, the Duke 
If ¢hen, injured through one who 
he loved, he could burst into passionate cloquence, 
why was he silent when hundreds, children of the 


their wrongs from the same iron hand ? 

It is easy to say that, buried in his laborions 
studies, he was striving in the true spirit of philan. 
thropy for the advancement of his race; but after 
all he was as effectually indulging his nature and 
its selfish demands as the worldling who madi; 
pursues the phantom-pleasure, or the sensualis 
who clings to his suicidal vices! That his aims 
were great and pure, he owed to his maker; and 
yet his genius was the only god he worshipped, 
and to it he could sacrifice not alone the bleeding 
hearts of others, but his own, as we saw in the 
Strasburg episode! Could he have viewed his 
future career as we now view it, mapped out in the 
past, that silent tragedy had never been, and the 
immortal productions of his pen had been dear to 
the many, as they now are to the few. Unhappily, 
he cast away with narrow and mistaken policy that 
which should have been his purest incentive, and 
truest guide, to the developement of his genius. 
The gifts of his intellect were matured on the ashes 
of his heart. But for this fatal error, gloriously 
gifted as he was, we might never have had to re. 
cord that Schiller stands above him in the love of 
mankind, and the human-hearted Shakspere far, far 
beyond his loftiest flight. 

Mr. Lewes would, we suspect, be very reluctant 
to admit this estimate of the “ Life-enjoyer” of 
Germanuy—but while we heartily thank him for 
work of peculiar interest, varied research, and 
healthy eloquence, we claim the right of making 
our own deductions from the facts he gives us; 


_and we cannot but think that while probing the 


secrets of that great life, he, too, like those whom 
the poet irresistibly attracted to him, has bees 
somewhat dazzled, somewhat blinded by the fascin 


tion of the master-mind, and has given a ve 


more lenient and tender than the sober, every day 
folks of the world, less generously enthusiastic 


_ than himself, will be disposed to accept. 
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GRACE DORRIEN. 


A TALE. 


——_—_ + 


OU you, 


Farth’s tender and impassionate few ! 
Take eourage to entrust your love 


To Him, so named, 


who rds above 


Its ends, and shal! fulfil, 
Breaking the narrow prayers, that may 
Befit your narrow hearts, away 

In His broad-loving will! 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning . 





CHAPTER III. 


MANY MATTEBRBS. 


ly 1 were to say that George did not meet Grace 
on the very evening which I have before told you 
passed pleasantly for them both at Jireh Cottage, 
you would charge me with a silly paradox. But 
he did not. John Foster said of the Lady for 
whom, in the first resort, the Essays were written, 
that, when he first saw her, she seemed to him a 
marble statue surrounded with iron palisades. 
Grace had nothing of marble in her but its purity, 
and no chevaux de frise of repulsion ever sur- 
rounded her; but, on the whole, she had been this 
evening in one of her airy, unapproachable moods ; 
and though she was perfectly kind, and George 


| and as stupid about nothing, in your time, and been 
just as partial to autumn moonlight. It is useless to 
offer me a penny for his thoughts—his thoughts 
were like Viola’s history, ‘‘a blank, my lord.” He 
was just utterly, unreflectingly miserable; and if 
he had felt himself changing into the wooden post 
on which he leaned, he would have been rather 
pleased than otherwise, and certainly not in the 
the least surprised. But, after a while, he retraced 
his steps in the direction of Jireh Cottage, looked 
at every window over and over again, felt soothed 
by the cool, silent placidity of the roof under which 
he knew Grace was sleeping, and then walked 
round at the back of the house till he came to the 
common. ‘There, the patches of moss were soft to 
his feet, and the slumbering shadows of the trees, 





always felt exhilarated in her company, yet her 
self-possessed, unreflecting gaiety was a torture and 
a reproach to a man who knew that, while he was | 
talking pleasant commonplaces, he was idiotically 
counting every breath she drew. Perhaps he felt 
that there was a degree of meanness in using his 
conversational gift as a mask, instead of entering 
as simply into the spirit of the hour as Grace did, 
—that he had no business to be sitting there 
Wishing at the bottom of his heart for an invisible 
cap, that he might see unseen, and listen dumb,— 
while he was talking away as fast as the fastest of 
tongues would carry him over the ground. But 
could he feel this, and could he have the strong 
consciousness that he was held at a distance, with- 
out betraying a spiritual gaucherieé which would 
not escape an eye like Grace’s? It is improbable. 
It is more likely that Grace saw the gaucherie; and 
if she did, [ am sure she rebuked it on the spot 
in her own way. 

So, that evening, George did of meet Grace, 
though he spent it in her company; and when the 
good-night was spoken, he walked down the gravelled 
garden-path of Jireh Cottage, with that curious 
mist, distantly related to tears, which belongs only 
to a half-mortified state of mind, dimming his eyes, 
and deducting from the steadiness of his walk. 
When he reached the small lake with the dead 
wey at the top, he made a pause, and rested his 
a his arms, on the very palings where the 

vuboy, easy-hearted little boys had sat, with souls 
given over to gudgeons, a few hours before. You, 





Sir, would, I know, have laughed at bim, had you | 
“een him,— although you have looked just as pale | 


and the rustling of their leaves, completed the work 
that the thought of Grace asleep had begun. 
George began to be cheerful. He rambled hither 
and thither on the damp grass, knocking the furze- 
bushes about with his cane. He gathered some 
unripe blackberries because he was feverish and 
thirsty, and pocketed a wonderfully red, red leaf. 


He peered into the hollow trunk of a huge tree, 


and turned out an oyster shell and a broken plate 
of the willow pattern. He examined the clumps 
of gorse as minutely as if he were secking for 
hidden treasure, and discovered in one of them— 
what you are sure to discover in some furze bush 
on every common, a battered woman’s bonnet with 
a yellow ribbon, and a muddy old high-low with the 
lace gone. He slaughtered the innocent pond- 
lilies with his cane, and wantonly woke up the 
drowsy periwinkles on the border of a brook. 
When his trowsers were wet up to the very knee, 
and his limbs ached with sheer fatigue, he began 
to think of returning to his chambers in the 
Temple, and did not trouble himself about the 
walk, because he had regained the precious power 
of thinking. 

As George repassed in the direction of Jireh 
Cottage, he encountered Mr. Conyers, who had just 
left Jossy. 

“ How do, Sir?” said Mr. Conyers. “ You're a 
late bird.” 

“Early bird, Sir, early,” replied George, who 
was now allalive. “I’ve been gathering simples.” 

“And you're safe to get the worm, if punc- 
tuality is the soul of business, Mr. Lambe.” 


‘Does he mean the worm of recollection that 
x 
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dieth not?” thought Mr. Lambe. But Mr. 
Conyers meant rheumatism or pleurisy, and after 
telliig him Jossy was in danger, and expressing 
unbounded astonishment at George’s intention to 
walk to town, even offering him a bed—bade him 
quite an affectionate and solicitous good night, 
turning round to look after him when both had 
gone a few steps. It was not lost upon George, 
and was just what he wanted to soften him; for he 
had turned rusty again, because Mr. Conyers had 
incidentally mentioned meeting Grace in her dress- 
ing-gown, and the young gentleman cordially hated 


him for being privileged to break into Jireh Cottage | 


at burglarious hours, and see Grace in midnight 
sacredness. ‘‘ Now, how kind that man is to me,” 
thought George. ‘‘There’s plenty of love in the 
world.” And, as he passed an hospital near town, 
and thought of the painful and sleepless beds, he 
added—“ and plenty of suffering too. Go home 
and be wiser and better, you wretched, whining 
coxcomb, or the contempt of your better soul for 
your worse will crush the life out of your ambitions. 
For shame, Sir, for shame! What are you moping 
about ?” ° 

This was a harsh lecture for a young man épris 
with a noble girl to give*himself for a fit of the 
blues, But Mr. Lambe was in the habit of lecturing 
himself harshly, which I have often thought was 
one reason why he was rather touchy sometimes 
when others took to lecturing him. An irritable 
man, whose self-control is always consciously on the 
alert, resents contradiction from without. There 
was really a little asceticism in George, and he 
could deny himself with great sternness and per- 
tinacity. 

When he reached his chambers, he found the 
room all a-glow with a blazing fire, and odourous of 
hot brandy and water. Mr. Elton Sidney had 
called in his absence, aud, being well-known to the 
gyp, had been made free of the easy-chair and the 
stores. He now sat toasting his feet, sipping grog, 
and muddling among George’s papers, about the 
time day was breaking over the Thames and the 
Temple Garden—perfectly comfortable, and not in 
the least uneasy ahout his friend, whom he well 
knew, however, to be the most punctual of bache- 
lors. That was the man; and he was strangely 
contrasted with George, whose very face bespoke 
thought and feeling for ever on the rack of solicitude. 
When George entered, looking haggard and large- 
eyed, the Conquering Hero resigned the chair, and 
proffered the brandy-and-water, which was rejected 
in favour of a little pure brandy. 

** Been on the loose, Lambe?” inquired Elton, 
intending the question for a rich joke, in view of 
the person addressed—who, though he was as pas- 
sionate as an Italian, was as correct as a Quaker. 

“I'm damp and disgusted,” said George, looking 
very much like his words. 

“ Ah, my boy, you analyse too much.” 

‘‘What’s that to do with my remark?” said 
George, rolling with laughter. 


GRACE DORRIEN. 


| with your legs and your arms, as well as your face. 





“There you go, Lambe! You laugh like a baby, | you think she'd run away with me?” 









Why, analysing makes you disgusted, if it don’t mak. 
you damp. Do as I do. ‘Take things as they 
come. It'll be all the same ahundred years ineuce. 
You worry all the flesh off your bones— 









Life’s a bumper filled by fate, 
Let us guests enjoy the treat! 







Hold up your head, and look like a man 

“Do you know, Sidney,” — George began, rather 
deliberately, and in a firmer tone of voice, now tha 
the brandy had done its work—* Do you knog, 
Sidney, I like to see a fellow live gallantly as yo 
do. Idare say I’m morbid, and all that—I knoy 
I split hairs—but I cannot dissociate a certaiy 
softness of walk from a fine or a trained conscience. 
considering what a world it is, so full of complies. 
tion and entanglement, and surrounded as we 
are by other souls dear to God as the apple of his 
eye. I couldn't live as youdo. You go from da 
to day, and from place to place, as if the earth 
were your own. And yet you're a fine, cheerful 
hearty fellow.” 

“ That’s more than you are, anyhow.” 

“‘Ye-es,” said George, looking into the fire, ani 
clasping his right knee with his hands, which wa 
his habit when he was thinking—“ Ye-es. I be. 
lieve I have grown rather a moody sort of person, 
lately. I sometimes feel as if life were too gres 
a burthen for me, and that I should like to mee 
the Gorgon, and be afterwards comfortably built 
up into some useful edifice with other stones. Ths 
would put me out of my misery, as a school-bor 
says when he smashes an agonising cockchafer.” 

“Of course; that’s what you'll come to. You 
better be a brick at once. You're getting a pantil 
Here’s your exact likeness. ‘The minister was: 
person’ ”"— 

“Bother the minister! he was a selfish coward.” 

Don’t say that, tillyou seethe portrait White, © 
lofty, impending brow—large, brown, melanchoj 
eyes—lips apt to be tremulous except when forcibir 
compressed, expressing both nervous susceptibility 5 
and great self-control—a startled air, as if he fet 
himself .astray in the great pathway of human & 
istence.’ Isit like or not, Lambe ?” 

“It is a very remarkable portrait, It is a 
every one who knows that nervous susceptibility 
and self-control may co-exist in a very high degree 
But Arthur Dimmesdale was a coward.” 

“Well, I should like to see you lead a forlon 
hope !” 

“ Leading a forlorn hope, Sidney, would bes 
remote from my vocation as anything you 
name; but if it were clearly my duty to 
myself on a bayonet, or get my brains blown ® 
by a ball, I believe I should—just do it, # 
neither flinch nor grumble.” 

“Ha! I see. Cannibal and fire-eater in ab 
‘equal proportions. You look it. Been to G 
Adullam to-night? How is Grace? I have 
a mind to make that girl an offer, Lambe. » 
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MANY MATTERS. 


“Jthink she'd box your ears. But you need 
not mention it in Gath.” ‘ 

«J fancy you're wrong, George.” And the 
Conquering Hero coloured upa good deal. ‘“ Grace 
is a lady.” 

“She is—a lady proper.” 

«Gracious! ‘A lady proper.” What's that? 
At it again! Refine away, do—that’s a dear!” 

«JT mean this. If you meet Mrs. Wade, you 
say she is the wife of an opulent tradesman, and a 





— 


lady, and you guess she may live in a small villa at | 


Brixton. If you meet Miss Fleming, you say she 
is the daughter of a solicitor, or a merchant—a 
lady—and that she lives perhaps in Russell-square, 
or in Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park. If you 
meet the Honourable Mrs. Fitzwarmyngpanne, you 
say she, too, is a lady, and you presume she lives in 
Mayfair or in Belgravia. But Grace’s behaviour 
would do equally well for a woodman’s daughter or 
a princess—you cannot tell to which ten thousand 
she belongs, from her carriage only. The lady ele- 
ment in her is absolute, not conditioned. That’sa 
lady proper.” 

“Well, how was the lady proper to-night ? Gay 
as usual ?”” 

“Rather gayer than usual, I think; but the 
gaiety lit up a background of seriousness in a way 
I do not quite understand. Perhaps 

“There you go again! You'll speculate upon 
your own last breath! Perhaps what ? 

“T was going to say—perhaps—it might be my 
fancy —but perhaps—Sunday was Communion Sun- 
day, and the deeper impress of the hour might not 
have quite worn off.” ...... 

“Could not we break her of all that, Lambe, if 
we were to try? She is just the girl to accept a 
liberal religion ?” 

“She is not the girl to accept a baptised epicu- 
reanism, under the zame of liberal Christianity.” 

“Why, George, you certainly are getting a pan- 
tile! I thought we were both alike in our 
notions,” 

“Shall I be plain, Sidney? My creed is still 
heterodox, but the tone of my feelings on the 
highest topics is materially altered. Besides, there 
was always ¢his difference between us I am 
going to be harsh, Sidney " 

“Do not spare me, Ecclesiastes.”’ 

“This difference. Your heterodoxy was to some 
extent—your own conscience may tell you to what 
extent—the revolt of a pleasure-loving, insubordi- 
nate, dashing nature, disliking the trammels of 
formule and of religious association, because it 
could not bear to be reined in at every turn. I am 
restless and irreverent enough, God knows! and I 
hate a cut-and-dried religion. I think the things 
many good people call vital, are about as essential 
to Christianity as the bottled snakes and lizards you 
see in old-fashioned chemists’ shop-windows are to 
Pharmacy, But my heterodoxy, such as it is, was 
never a revolt. It was a lingering secession, a 
Process of years, and tears, and prayers, and sleep- 
less nights,” 
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* And you are unbappy, you mean to say ?” 

“ Not unhappy, Sidney; but restless and dis- 
satisfied with my position. As for trying to detach 
Grace from even a hyper-Calvinistic communion, 
it is what I would rather die than do. Nor would 
it be possible. I do not know precisely how Cal- 


' Vinistic Grace may be, but entwined as her reli- 


gious life in its present shape obviously is with her 
affections for the dead, the living, and perhaps the 
absent, to break it up would destroy her. There 
are seven years since I sat at the Table myself; but 
I never see others sit down without a yearning 
which is almost insupportable. And the dear old 


hymn 
How sweet and awful is the place 
With Christ within the dooss ! 


often brings the tears into my eyes. It does 
now.” 

* Do you mean to tell me you think the Pass- 
over was “i 

“Pray do not! Iam sick of controversy! I 
think that while I call myself by the sacred name, 
and live in dissociation from the visible family— 
the Associated Church Militant, to wit—I am in a 
false and dangerous position. I think the falseness 
of the position fexds to unravel the consciousness of 
my highest ties, and to weaken my whole character. 
I should not be surprised if it were in some way 
to prove fatal to my well-being on this side of a 
certain cold river.” 

“Lambe, you take my breath away! 
astonished at you ! 
the Bible is true ?” 

“* Never mind, my dear fellow. 
this way for a little while. Let your religious 
instincts answer the question. Has not the Bible 
hitherto led —does it not still lead—the best 
religious life of the world? Has anything else the 
power over yourself that its words assert whenever 
you open it? Is not that a great fact, which, 
independently of all critical and literary questions 
about the book, gives it certain rights over your 
soul? And till those rights are admitted, are you 
in a fair position for pushing your inquiries ?” 

“Lambe! you are mad.’’ 

“T am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak 
the words of truth and soberness. Take another 
point. We hear a great deal of nonsense among 
orthodox people about conversion—a great deal of 
profanity and coarseness even. But, after all said 
and done, look the stubborn facts in the face, and 
say, did you ever know of such changes in bad 
characters as have been made under the name of 
‘conversion?’ Honestly, 1 confess I never did. 
Then, again—How often does that which is essen- 
tially Christian supply in a fine character, free from 
vice, the fertium quid which is necessary to give it 
its full efficiency, and raise it to the heavenly 
places, as it were? We have been talking of Miss 





I am 
Do you believe every word in 


Look at it in 


Dorrien. She will do for an example. Take away 

from Grace what is esseutially Christian in her, and 

you have left a clever, interesting woman of 

society, of whom it is hard to say ae she 
kK 
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would be more happyor unhappy with all that unques- 
tioning vividness of nature. As it is, you have a 
strong, bright soul, that radiates beneficently upon 
us all. I tell you, Sidney, these things give me 
pause.” 

“T don’t see any strong, bright soul. I see a 
very pleasant girl, who has it in her to take a five- 
barred gate, if you give her the opportunity, and 
who won't be put down by trifles. Strong, bright, 
my grandmother's elbow! She’s a giggling, ram- 
pant pussy-cat, that’s what she is.” 

“Good! I eonfess the pussy-cat. But I see 
the strong, bright soul, too, and sing a Magnificat 
whenever I approach it.” 

“George, you're in love!” 

“You say I analyse too much. I decline to 
analyse now. Grace is my Bethesda. I go to her 
for healing. I shall not ask for a daguerreotype of 
the angel before going down into the pool.” 

“Old Dorrien will never let vou have Grace.” 

“What do you mean, Sid? I did not say I was 
in love. Fall in love with her yourself, if you 
think you stand a chance. But I am not sure 
that her heart has not been already wounded, and 
you don’t mean to tell me you’re the man to 
heal it F” 

“I never heard anything about a love-story 
there, and I have known her three times as long 
as you have.” 

“‘ Never mind, Sid. I suspected it before I had 
met her half-a-dozen times. She made a remark 
about second childishness —” 

“ Second childishness! What on earth has that 
to do with being crossed in love ?” 

“Nothing, Wiseacre—nothing. But the re- 
mark showed a degree of moral insight so peculiar 
and so unusual in young ladies, that I turned it over 
and over and over in my mind, till I reached the 
conclusion that Grace had had a love-disappoint- 
ment. Minute observation since then confirms the 
fear, and I can now often discern the scar on her 
affections, in her airiest moments.” 

Elton rose with an irreverent exclamation; 
flung out over and over again; removed his chair ; 
poked the fire; slapped the table; repeated the 
exclamation, and stared at George in blank 
amazement.” 

‘ Lambe!—you're not safe to go about! You're 
a madman! Is there another fellow in the wide 
world that would put a girl’s stray words about 
old age into the alembic, and get out of them a 
love-story like this? Sir, you're mad! Do you 
hear?” 

“ Do you hear? I didn't say I was in love with 
Grace,” said George; smiling a smile which is, how- 
ever, not very usual with men who are not in love. 

“But you are, and you will get nothing but 
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not an essential accessory to meeting her. I a 
as sure as I am that I breathe that I am to get, 
transfusion of moral health out of that lady, p, 
you mean to tell me I am entitled to refuse th 
benefit of her friendship, because I do not see my 
way to grasping the conditions —No, Sid. I ay 
not such acoward. Andafter all is said and done 
He who for love hath undergone 
The worst that can befall, 


Is happier thousandfold than he 
That never loved at all.” 


“ Well, if you try it on, George, I shall cut you 
out, so I give you fair warning.” 

“You would never be so mad, Sidney ?” cried 
George, blazing up, “as to " He was going 
to say “so base as to try and drag Grace down ty 
your level.” But he hesitated, and the Conquer. 
ing Hero finished his glass of grog as he replied 
with quaint placidity, mimicking George’s mets 
physical manner— 

“T decline to analyse. Bethesda is my Grace, 
I heal to her for going. I shall not insist upon a 
angel of the daguerreotype, before going from the 
Pool into the Downs.” 

“For shame, Sidney!” said George, colouring 
up. “You're a blackguard.”’ 

«All right. My transcendentalism beats yours 
That’s quite as intelligible and quite as profoundas 
your speech. You're a sentimental humbug. The 
milk will be here directly, old fellow. But don't 
call me a blackguard again, ducky.” 

“Then I will give you back your sentimental 
humbug. You talk sky-blue, and you live dirty. 
drab. Your preaching about ‘ Woman’s Mission’ 
is alla cant. With me it is a faith.” 

“ Say a superstition, Sky-blue.” 

“Superstition, then. Almost everything m J 
female shape is fetish in my eyes. You're a nasty 
beast.” 

“ Well, I think 7’// try the pentile business. I 
makes you look so interesting that I fancy it would 
pay. Lend me ten bob—shillings, I mean, only 
I can’t put off the old man all at once.” 

“Where are you going to? Lie down on the 
bed till breakfast-time, and we will have our coffe 
together.” 

“T']l be back in time for your breakfast; bi 
I'll take the tin now, if. you’ve got it. You ca 
have it again when you're called to the bar.” 

The unspeakable Mr. Elton Sidney took “th 
tin,” and departed on his early errand, whatere 
that might be. Perhaps it had some relation tos 
smart servant-maid who swept down a doorstep & 
Bloomsbury at about that hour in the mornldg 
Mecting the returning smile on George’s face, # 





he handed him the money, he exclaimed en 


trouble out of it, take my word. Followa friend’s | 


advice, and cut Cave Adullam. I'll give a satis- 
factory account of you, if any questions are asked. 
How would you like a disappointment ? Take it 
in time, Sir.” 
“Look here! 


Falling in love with a woman is 


getically— 

“Upon my soul, Lambe, I can’t help liking y® 
after all. Only you're half a woman.” 

When he was gone, George lay down on the 
ricketty sofa, and closed his eyes, thinking 
this strange being. ‘There is a man who 
both kindness and conscience, and whose intelle 
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tual culture is really respectable. Yet, with atotal | makes out his tables, we shall find ourselves in 


want of introspection, and a strong animal nature, 
he lives this marvellous, incongruous life. Who 


that met him in quiet company, or heard him | 


lecture on ‘a great social question,’ would recognise 
him after three or four glasses of brandy and water ? 


| wonder whether he ever seduced a woman. If | 


he did, I don’t believe he recollects ‘the circeum- 
stance,” as he would call it..... ‘When you're 
called to the bar Yes; restless soul of 
mine, when you are called to the Bar, how will you 
answer for time fritted away and energies mis- 
Making haste to be happy is worse than 
making haste to be rich. Reduce your fluctuating 
faith to a formula of some kind, Piece together 
your broken sympathies. You will drown in your 
present cockleboat of tentative effort. Build your- 
self a mighty ark of industry, or you will perish.” 

As George dropped to sleep, the morning sun 
shone brightly in upon a room more incongruous 
than Sidney’s life. Upon drinking-glasses, cigar- 
ash, short hand notes, a quarterly bathing ticket, a 
pair of dumb-bells, an open Greek Testament, a 
scrap of verse about— 





spent ? 


Standing like foemen ghosts in Hades,met, 

Or marble statues by each other set, 

Or parted jewels in an amulet, ‘ 
With hate, or dumbness, or the gold, between — 


A relinquished sketch of a female face, books, news- 
papers, letters, and a violin-bow in two pieces, which 
George had broken two days before in emphasizing 
a remark to a visitor by striking it on a chair-back. 

It also shone upon George’s pale face precisely 
as it shone upon the same face three years after- 
wards, when it was paler still, and not so softly 
pillowed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
JIREH COTTAGE AGAIN, 


Wuen her mad freak after the wedding was over, 
Undine, “wiping away her tears, and looking 
earnestly at the priest, said, ‘There must be some- 
thing lovely, but at the same time something most 
awful, about a soul. In the name of God, holy 
man, Were it not better that we never shared a gift 
so mysterious? Already its approaching image 
overshadows me with anguish and mourning.’” It 
will be perceived that George Lambe was fast 
approaching the grand battle of his life, and that 
uis spiritual atmosphere was ruffled beforehand with 
spectral sights and sounds of conflict. Some such 
*xperience occurs oxce to almost every man of 
character and culture a few degrees above bar- 
barism; and, strange to say,—true, and well 
acknowledged as the fact is,—it occurs to different 
men with wonderful uniformity as to age and 
essential phenomena, vary the previous individual 
“ircumstances as much as you please, and in what 
direction you please. The world’s psychological 
“atist has yet to be born. When he appears and 


' 


} 


possession of data for calculating a man’s life-battle 
beforehand as easily as we can now calculate an 
occultation, or an eclipse. In the present state 
of our human science, we will not pretend to cal- 


culate for George, simply saying, that if he should 





have to be borne off the field with an ugly scar on 
his forehead, it shall be with spurs untarnished, 
and with right military honours prepared for his 
bier. Nor shall the gloom of a torchlight funeral 
he his. 

The fact is, my friend George Lambe was, at 
his very worst and lowest, a prince of the blood. 
There was always something royal and loveable 
about the fellow, and he had a physiognomy 
naturally uplifted ad astra. If he was sometimes 
selfish, he was never reckless. In his most be- 
wildered moments, never was he disloyal to his 
ideal; and half his discomforts arose from the 
hurried repercussions of a too conscious will upon 
the monochord of duty. To him, Grace threw so 
dazzling a light around the trembling string, 
that the performer ceased to count its vibrations. 
But if she turned away her face, the rise and fall 
became only the more painfully visible and tangible. 
Such phenomena are not to be bottled off into a 
maxim, and labelled with directions for use; they 
belong to the memorabilia of that “ Experience,” 
which, 

like a pale musician, holds 
A dulcimer of patience in his hand, 
Whence harmonies we cannot understand 


Of God's will in his worlds, the strain unfolds 
In sad, perplexed minors— 


and the “sad, perplexed minors” decline to be 
dotted down with any patent music-pen yet invented 
for putting notes upon paper. 

I only hint, then, at the strange premonitory 
music, deep, not loud, eddying and swirling 
up the shadowy walks of George’s nature, be- 
cause, if Mr. Sidney, or any relative of his 
should see this, he would say something profane of 
my awkward attempts at being explanatory. Yet 
that gentleman behaved himself at Jireh Cottage, 
upon his next visit there, with a meekness and 
melancholy you would not have expected from a 
man who had been sipping grog all night, and 
breakfasting off oysters and pale ale. For Mr. 
Sidney left George to take coffee by himself (much 
to the latter’s delight, and not at all to his sur- 
prise, as he knew the unthinking character of his 
friend), made his morning repast a/ fresco and con 
amore, disported his ten shillings in such a way 
between Bloomsbury and the oyster-shop, that he 
had only one sixpence left to pay his fare to the 
“William Pitt,” and talked all the way to the 
driver on the box about his cattle as freely as he 
had done to the audience in the fens about the 
“dark, green earth, daughter of the giant sun ;” to 
poor July (by the bye, where is that girl?) about 
marvellous London; and to George about Cave 
Adullam. As he walked along the bill, up which 
we once accompanied George, he warbled bravuras, 
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pelted ducks, brayed at donkeys, crowed at cocks, 
jumped over gates into private paddocks without 
rhyme or reason, and in a hundred free-and-easy 
erratic things, betrayed either a man who did not 
keep a conscience, or who starved it into feebleness 
to feed his elastic animalism. Not a symptom was 
there about him of his having been up all night, 
and the details of George's conversation had almost 
faded from his mind. In the open air, and out of 
the streets, he was “free as Nature first made 
man,” and as empty of all speculation. The visit 
he was about to pay was very much a matter of 
impulse. 

Mr Sidney reached Jireh Cottage about noon of 
the day after George had left it. He found the 
hushed atmosphere of sickness and grief pervading 
the place, and appeared instantly subdued to the 
key-note of the situation. Jossy was much worse, 
and Mr. Dorrien was crying bitterly, with his head 
in his hands, as he entered. Quite naturally, Mr. 
Sidney began to cry, too, and was much cut up 
when the old gentleman squeezed his hand in silence. 
Grace was glad to see him, for he had been recently 
a stranger to the cottage: and she met him with 
the frank, warm kindness which was natural to her 
where there was auy point of sympathy whatever, 
as was the case here with Elton’s free and gallant 
bearing. She went up to him with an unaffected 
smile, just as if her own heart had not been heavy 
with grief. For an instant a shade of genuine 
reverence passed over this man’s face, and his 
eyelids drooped as he relinquished the small, white 
hand. “By heaven!” he thought to himself, 
“there is a strong, bright soul in the girl. How 
many women in her position, now, would have met 
a friend so cheerfully—without pulling a face ?” 
. . . » Something like a flush went up to his own 
temples, and, if truth must be spoken, he watched 
Grace’s figure, as she left the room, with a new 
and softened interest in her. Let us do him justice. 
If he could have relieved her of any of the labour 
which just then fell upon her, he would have done 
it, and with a feeling which was in itself pure and 
beautiful. Jossy was not ill for nothing, if this 
unpremeditated meeting with Miss Dorrien, under 
the circumstances of his illness, planted in Elton’s 
nature a mustard-seed of the despised “ transcen- 
dentalism.” We shall see. But it may be a 
doubtful case ; for, after staying a reasonable time, 
and saying some really goodnatured and cheerful 
things to both parents, he quitted poor, crushed, 
bewildered, irresponsible Mrs. Dorrien, by—borrow- 
ing half-a-crown of her, to pay his omnibus-hire 
back to town. Yet he rode back rather silently, 


aud it is noticeable that he did #of call at George’s | 


chambers. A friend whom he met in the streets 
he God-blessed at parting; and when he went to 
Pamphilon’s in the evening, he walked straight 
down to the farthest and most secluded box in the 
coffee-room, ordering tea in a submissive manner 
which surprised the waitress, to whom he omitted 
his usual playful eguivogue claire. 

We have pitied poor July in her young desola- 
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tion; but I am not sure that her darkest 

was as dark as that which fell upon poor Mr. 
Dorrien at midnight of this day. Is there any 
grief like that of a fond parent for the loss of , 
child? I cannot tell. Medical men, familiar with 
death-bed scenes and health wasted from long. 
drawn sorrow in the survivors, tell us that no grief 
so pierces their hearts, or brings so terrible a voice 
from the fountains of the great deeps of affection, 
as a mother’s for her babe—the half-pink, crowi 
nestling thing that warms its silly cheek at her 
patient breast. And I believe them. There is 
bitterness untold in the thought that when a young 
child dies it departs without that imperious, glon. 
ous, inextinguishable faith of conscious affection— 
that there will be a trysting-time for sundered 
hearts in the Paradise of God. Just as the 
inexorable river gathers about the dear one who 
has consciously been yours in trust and tenderness, 
is there not, tell me, is there not a lighting of the 
glazed eye and a waving of the chilled hand, 
either side, which says, “ We meet again to 
morrow, well-beloved!”—so that the farewell 
for time is turned into a rendezvous for eternity? 
The utmost Mr. Dorrien—oh, let us speak his 
name softly, for sacred is sorrow like his !—the 
utmost this stricken father could say was—“ I shal 
go to him, but he shall not return to me.” He 
could not add—* And he will watch for my com 
ing, for he told me so.” Nor was his substantially 
gloomy nature one to which the sharp bright sickle 
of the Reaper rapidly underwent the transmutation 
into a golden anchor cast within the veil. Fa 
from it. He sat in a staring stupor by Jossy's 
cot, with Grace watching him for dear life, till the 
child breathed no more ; and then, with one low, 
shuddering groan, fell back in a fit. Mrs. Dorries 
shrieked aloud. ‘The servant ran for Mr. Conyers, 
who had left Jossy to watch a perilous accouche- 
ment. In the confusion the night-lamp was er- 
tinguished with a crash, and the room was left in 
utter darkness. Heavy raindrops beat suddenly 
upon the window, and an instant flash of lightning 
disclosed to this lonely, bewildered girl, a patch of 
fresh blood upon her father’s linen. 

“Hold papa, Ma, while I get a light!” she said, 
as her trembling knees threatened to sink beneath 
her. And, then—mysterious human soul !—thea, 
as the voice of the thunder, long-rolling up th 
rifted midnight, 


Told her that God was in heaven, and governed the worl 
he created,” 


the faces of the ghastly dead and the ghastlie 
living at her side in the darkness faded from he 
mental vision, and the face of George, as she had 
last beheld it, rose up before her soul, and lo, sh 
was not alone. It was so vividly painted on te 
blackness of the chamber, that she could almost 
have spoken to it. But it did not stay. She reds 
the lamp, and drawing a long, deep breath, 

her father’s neck-tie, and chafed his hands, with 
for the moment, only the bloody stain on his boso® 
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in ber eye, and her mother’s incessant and pitiful | 


moan inher ears. Mr. Conyers soon come in with | 
the servant. Mr. Dorrien had broken a blood- 


The following afternoon George went to Jireh | 
Cottage, to inquire after Jossy. The closed blinds | 
told him, as he approached the house, that all was | 
over. Do you think his deepest anxieties at that | 
instant were for Grace? No; he knew too well | 
who would be the fiercest sufferer from the death 
of this dear child, and the knowledge that he was 
disliked by Mr. Dorrien actually intensified his 
sympathy rather than weakened it. ‘The language 
of his heart, could it have been spoken, would have 
been, “ Brother, my soul is exceeding sorrowful 
for thee—love me a little!” The mother, he well 
knew, would be crushed and lost for a time. In 
Grace, his trust was something almost sublime, and 
be would almost as soon have expected to find 
Uriel forsaking the sun and trailing his wings 
through the earth-mire, as to find her unequal to 
the occasion, or whimpering under the stroke of 
God. But he did find her deadly, deadly pale, 
and with eyes. that spoke of anguish, if not 
of tears. 

As Mr. Lambe was admitted by the servant, the 
postman handed in a letter, which Mr. Lambe, who 
was not at all a formal person, took from him. 
The seal was engraved “R. M. & B. M, Co.,”’ 
which, quicker than lightning, he connected with 
the “Rio del Monte and Bolanos” muttered by 
Mr. Dorrien in his sleep. George took the letter 
with him, and found mother and daughter by them- 
themselves—Mrs. Dorrien with her head upon the 
table, Grace with her arms round her neck in 
silence. Even now, as George entered, a smile, a 
real, true, genuine smile, lit up her countenance, 
and courageously stayed there, while she read again 
the eyes she had read last night in the darkened 
chamber of death. I say it lit up her countenance, 
because, in defiance of physiology, I have heard 
George assert and maintain that not a muscle of 
her face moved; which proved, said this enthusiastic 
and superstitious fellow, that it must have been 
the smile of the soul and not of the animal spirits 
—it was a smile, he said, which would have borne 
instantaneous translation, unchanged, into the 
Elysian fields. Which, by the way, was as pagan 
as his calling Grace an “ Olympian creature.” But, 
to quote a fine passage in “Shirley,” Lambe was 
such a “strange hash of Scripture and mythology 
that there was no making sense of him.” 

Mrs. Dorrien did not lift her head. Grace sat 
quite still. George took a chair, and determined 
to wait till the atmosphere of the house of mourn- 
ing should have so permeated his own mind as to 
establish a perfect rapport between him and these 
dear friends, before he spoke a word of sympathy. 
Ina few minutes, he approached Grace, with the 
letter in his hand, saying— 

“This is about some unhappy Mining Com- 
pany, I fear—you had better keep it from your 
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papa, I think. Most likely it is only*a notice 


15] 
of a Board-meeting. Ifit is about acall or a divi- 


dend, it can wait a few days.” 

Mrs. Dorrien now moved. George, obeying an 
impulse which came over him, kissed her forehead, 
and then kissed Grace’s cheek. It was a simple 
act of tender homage to these mourning sisters. 

“ Papa is very ill,” said Grace, “he has just 
asked to be alone foran hour... . Oh! ... Oh! 

George’s arm would have slipped round her 
waist, if she had not sprung forward to the door, 
where her father stood, with the handle in his hand, 
—haggard, and wan, and wild, and horribly silent. 
Half-delirious, he had slipped on a dressing gown, 
and stolen softly into the room. He had heard 
the remark about the “ unhappy Mining Company;”” 
he had seen the kiss and the half-embrace. With- 
out speaking a word, he snatched the letter, and 
allowed Grace to lead him up-stairs again, with Mrs 
Dorrien’s assistance. 

It was some time before Grace returned, and 
during her absence, George informed me, in a con- 
fidence which I may now break, that he found it 
more natural to kneel than to sit; and I could 
quite understand him. This time, Grace approached 
him with an open, hearty smile, and told him Papa 
was asleep. She did not tell him she had seen Ais 
face last night, and their conversation was brief 
and broken, though both solemn and sweet. He 
did not leave until Mr. Conyers had been, and he 
had learned that Mr. Dorrien’s reason was in 
danger. Mrs. Wade and Miss Fleming also 
called, and Mr. Lemaire, to whom George was now 
introduced. The poor old man seemed fully to 
enter into the father’s bereavement, and expressed 
his sense that it was very affecting, by holding both 
George’s hands in his, and saying in a tremulous 
voice, as he almost shook them out of their sockets, 

“©, Sare! It is vare strong! It is vare strong 
ting!” 

I will presume you to be both philological and 
metaphysical enough to know the process by which 
Mr. Lemaire translated “‘affecting’’ into the 
adjective he employed to express his meaning. 

And I will o¢ presume to say if Grace loved 
George from that hour. But one thing is clear, 
that this man and this woman could never again 
be quite the same to each other—yo, never! 


neither 
in life, nor in the spheres 
Made visible by death ! 


CHAPTER V. 
COMPLICATIONS. 


Gzorcs Lamse had chosen to keep his terms in the 
Temple for quasi-poetic reasons. He loved the 
ancient church, with its rare Norman doorway, the 
little fountain, and the nigh-flowing river, on calm 
summer evenings. But, as George II. said, “ if 
beebles vill be boets, dey must sdarve;” and 
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besides indulging esthetic fancies, and occasionally 
writing verses and trying to sketch one particular 
face, he held a certain well known Wolf, who shall 
be nameless, at a distance, while he read for the 
Conveyancing and Chancery Bar — by reporting 
and newspaper writing. He reached his chambers, 
after quitting Grace and her friends, in a surpri- 
sing calmly and strong frame of wind, and dashed 
off the very liveliest of dramatic criticisms for that 
well-known ministerial organ and much-trusted 
evening paper, the Planet. 

Late in the evening, however, Sidney dropped 
in, and the result of a queer, fencing conversation 
between him and George was, that the latter went 
to bed in an irritable, bitter, almost desperate, 
frame of mind. In the morning he had had a 
presentiment that some change in his relations to 
Grace was impending; but he had entertained it 
with the sad, strong calmness of submission to the 
highest Will. It was Elton’s office to turn the wine 
of his content into gall; and 


Sleep, that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 


never knit up a more ravelled sleeve than his, that 
night. But be did not dream, and he awoke early 
in the morning with mysterious, soft tears upon his 
cheeks, to feel that a Shining One had been walking 
the deep-down cloisters of his soul, and just in time 
to gather up the echoes of his footsteps. He felt 
himself strong to bear and to forbear, come what 
might, and lay awake, peacefully thinking away the 
hours till post-time. In bed, he received four 
letters and one newspaper. You will not be sur- 
prised to hear that he opened first of all a note in 
a black-bordered envelope, addressed in a female 
hand which was new to him, bearing, however, the 

st-mark of a district not new tohim. There was 
nothing that startled Mr. Lambe in these words :— 


Jireh Cottage, Oct. 2. 
“Dear Mr. Lampe,—I am deeply pained to 
have to write to you like this; but I have asked 
Mamma to let me do it, though my dear Papa, 
whose reason as well as life is in danger, told her to 
write. My dearest Papa connects you in his mind 
with the death of our dear Jossy, and also with 





that Mining Company—which is, indeed, as yoy 
said, most unhappy; and he insists that we shajj 
ask you to be so good as not to call here any moze 
at all. Dear Mamma and I thank you for you, 
sympathy, and we know you will take this in its 
true light from us. I cannot write more. I shalj 
always remember the happy hours we have speaj 
here, and pray for your welfare. Believe me 
“ Ever your friend and sister, 
* Grace.” 


Grace had written in too much haste and trejj. 
dation to tell the whole truth; and what, think 
you, was the effect of this note upon George? If 
you supposed the immediate effect was painful, 
because his visits to the cottage were at an end 
for ever, you would display little knowledge of 
masculine human nature, and still less of George's 
love for Grace—which was, I believe, as strong 
and pure a sentiment as ever possessed a human 
bosom. As 


The murkiest spot, the most opportune suggestion 
His worser genius could 


have combined, could not have sullied it with a 
taint of grossness, though it was all that was manly 
and tender; so it was superior to time and space, 
entities and substances, noumena and phenomena, 
one and all, and for life upon life. The first im- 
pression, then, was that of calm, speechless joy, 
that he was in possession of words of kindness 
traced by those sacred, ministering fingers; and 
it was in no haste that he lifted the paper to his 
lips, and respectfully kissed the signature once— 
only once! 

After breakfast, he locked his door, placed the 
letter open before him on his reading-easel, and 
debated whether to answer it—or rather, in what 
way todo so. He determined to try what a walk 
on the terrace of the Temple Garden would do 
towards clearing his head, and as he stepped into 
Fleet-street first, to get some bordered paper, he 
met Mr. Lemaire stalking along as triumphantly as 
if he had found the Elixir Vite as well as the 
ny aig Motion, and with poor July Adeane on 

is arm. 





ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


Fzw men have ever seen a change so speedily | 


wrought in their fortunes as that which Dumas 
experienced during the four hours the representa- 
tion of “ Henri III.” lasted. He is decidedly in the 
category of fortunate sleepers, who, awaking in the 
morning, have found themselves famous. Almost 
unknown in the evening, the next day be was the 
talk of Paris. By noon he had sold his manuscript 
for 6,000 francs ; and the second performance, as 
brilliant as the first, inaugurated a series of repeti- 





tions that, in a short time, enriched his purse with 
30,000 more. It was a perilous change; at one 
step he passed from the discipline of poverty to the 
luxury of wealth—in imagination boundless. Family 
necessities were speedily supplied, the mean abode 
forsaken for elegant apartments, and a career of 
prodigality commenced that has proved abundantly 
fertile in opportunities of display. “ Henri IIL” 
brought him all the advantages, and, to use his 
own phrase, all the eanuis, which accompany success 
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the rest of the winter of 1829 he was the 
author. Invitations without number 
in upon him; free admission was given him 
the theatres; his portrait hung in shop 
gindows, and a medallion was struck to commemo- 
the occasion. Nothing was wanting—not 
even the petty ridicule that loves to fasten on a 
ing reputation. Strange stories alarmed the 
lovers of scandal. In cafés and salons it was told 
that fanatics had raised the cry of death, and de- 
manded aloud the head of the Academy—how that, 
when the curtain had fallen and the lights were 
extinguished, by the glimmer of the dying embers, 
dancers around the venerated bust had 
made the burden of their song re-echo “ Enfoncd 
Racine!” The partisans of the classic and roman- 
tie schools arose in arms as at the sound of the 
tocsin. Another blow had been struck, by a strong 
h rude hand, and the enfeebled descendants 
of the old régime believed the sceptre dropping 
from their grasp. Complaints grew into contro- 
yersies, and controversies collapsed into petitions. 
The Theatre Francais, that national temple of the 
drama, was profaoed, and the protestations of its 
hoary priests rang in the intruder’s ears. As to 
the value of “ Henri III.” judged by its intrinsic 
merits—apart from that transition period of French 
literature which it so forcibly illustrates —there 
can searcely be two opinions. The plot, though 
developed with considerable vigour, involves too 
extended a machinery, and, by the diverse aims it 
seems to propose, destroys the sense of unity. To 
place its author by the side of Shakspere, and to 
regard the two as son and sire, is simply to dis- 
credit both. Nowhere do we find the same insight 
into man and nature, or the same mastery of all 
material and spiritual elements, or the same splen- 
dour of imagery and grace of fancy, or the same 
purity and truth, chilling into awe the demons of 
sense and sin. Dumas has yielded to the stimula- 
ting foree of Shakspere; but it is as the weed 
springing up in the sunlight. Nor must it be for- 
gotten, in the light of his whole career, even when 
we would do honour to this stalwart champion of 
the romantic host, that in supplanting conventional 
aw, he has not unfrequently confounded the spirit 
of riotous innovation with the genius of modern art. 
The supposed discovery of certain incendiary 
allusions — showing to what ridiculous excesses 
political suspicions can be carried—threw a mo- 
mentary shadow over this brilliant dawning of fame. 
The play was interdicted, but the censure cancelled 
almost as soon as uttered. One of the first things 
for Dumas to do now was to visit his old com- 
panions at the Palais Royal, and—a temptation too 
strong to be resisted—retort upon them for past 
offences. Oudard, his superior originally, and his 
friend throughout, met him at the door with his 
compliments; but Alexandre was not to be easily 
Propitiated, and determined to play the great man 
in the : 
presence of his former patrons. After a 


if 


5 
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little skilful fencing on either side, Oudard 
; proposes 
his return to the establishment: “I know you 
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would refuse to remain on the old conditions; we 
should not wish it, you must have time to work.” 
“Proceed, Seigneur Maecenas; in the name of 
Augustus, speak ; [ listen.” ‘“ No, it is for you to 
say what you wish.’” “I? I wish for success. 
I have had it; I want nothing more.” ‘“ Yes; bat 
what can we do for you that would be agreeable ? 
Is there no situation that you covet.” ‘I am not 
ambitious, but there is one that would suit me— 
that of colleague to Casimer Delavigne.” Oudard 
shrugged his shoulders, as much as to say, “ You 
are very ambitious, my friend.” Besides, a 
small library, with a librarian, and sub-librarian 
already—the thing was not so easily done; but a 
promise was readily given to secure the place if 
possible. And secured it was; for in a few days 
he was nominated an assistant librarian, at a salary 
of 1,200 francs. The appointment left him free to 
pursue his studies, and gave him ample facilities in 
their prosecution. 

Thus the impulses and desires of his youth are 
satisfied, and Dumas finds himself suddenly on an 
eminence whence a splendid career opens far before 
him. Energy has mastered circumstances. We 
accept the moral. Pity that the story should read 
like an elaborated hyperbole; still greater pity that 
the youthful achievements it records should lack 
their counterpart in maturer age, that this ambition 
—delusive as it may be, still “the glorious fault 
of angels and of gods”—should degenerate into a 
vulgar egotistic thirst for notoriety alone. The 
steep ascended, we need not so minutely trace the 
course of our hero beyond; but from these inter- 
minable Mémoires we would string together a few 
curious jottings that may help us to an estimate of 
his character and works. It would form an in- 
teresting chapter in the study of mental phenomena, 
could we classify the innumerable anecdotes told of 
the habits of great thinkers, by which unconsciously 
they have seemed to stimulate or lull the mind in 
its hours of exertion. Dumas chronicles his own 
experiences in this particular, and we may take 
them as a contribution not without a singular 
significance. Sometimes, he complains, an author 
imagines that he can best concoct his plan in a 
particular place, sometimes that he can write but 
on a certain sort of paper. Having determined to 
remodel “ Christine,” he says: “ As for me, I had 
got it into my head that I could only get a new 
“Christine” out of the old one, by making a 
journey, and Julling myself by the motion of a car- 
riage. As I was not rich enough to take a post 
chaise, I chose a diligence. It mattered little in 
what direction the diligence went, provided that I 
found the coupé, the inside, or the rotunde empty.” 
One was soon discovered with nobody in the coupé, 
starting for Havre—a long twenty hours ride. 
“I got in, and as in works of art the imagination 
goes for much, my imagination once satisfied as to 
the mode began to work. When I reached Havre 
my piece was finished. The division of Stockholm, 
Fontainebleau, and Rome was fixed on, and the part 
of Paula has suggested itself in connection with 
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this new arrangement.” With regard to these 
strange prepossessions, that impose certain condi- 
tions for the accomplishment of a work, M. Dumas 
assures us that, though nobody has less of the poet’s 
Jrenzy than himself, or can labour with greater ease 
during longer periods, yet in two or three instances 
he has been absolutely obliged to yield to the 
caprice of the moment. “The first occasion has 
just been alluded to; the second was when I com- 


‘Don Juan de Marana’; the third when I | 


wrote ‘Capitaine Paul.’ I imagined that I could 
only compose my fantastic drama within the sound 
of music. I asked my friend Zimmerman for an 
introduction to the conservatoire, and there, in the 
corner of a box where there were three strangers— 
with my eyes shut appearing to sleep, and lulled 
indeed into a half sleep by Beethoven and Weber— 
I composed the principal scenes in two hours. 
With ‘ Capitaine Paul’ it was different. I wanted 
the sea, a vast horizon, clouds sweeping along the 
sky, winds whistling through the rigging. In the 
course of my travels in Sicily, I had my little 
vessel anchored for two days at the entrance of 
the straits of Messina; at the end of those two 
days ‘Capitaine Paul’ was finished.’’ Shall we 
add another confession? ‘“ When I am engaged in 
a work which interests me, I must narrate; as I 
narrate, I invent, and at the end of some one of 
these narratious it comes to pass one fine morning 
that the piece is finished. But it often happens 
that this manner of composing, that is, of not com- 
mencing the piece till I have completed the plan, is 
very slow. In this way I carried ‘ Mademoiselle 
de Belle Isle’ in my head for nearly five years, and 
since 1832, I have had the plan of a ‘ Wandering 
Jew’ in my memory, on which I shall set to work 
my first leisure moment, and which will be one of 
my best works: so that I have only one fear—lest 
I should die before I have done it!” But to re- 
turn to “Christine.” Victor Hugo had just written 
his “ Marion Delorme ;’ and Dumas, when he 
reached Paris again, was invited to hear it read. 
The melody of the verse, and the superiority of the 
style, strongly impressed him; and inspired with 
fresh energy, while its musical language was still 
ringing in his ears, he sat down, and put “ Chris- 
tine’’ to paper. This, his second drama, was con- 
signed to the Odéon, but not played till some 
time after its reception, in consequence of the inter- 
ference of the censorship. When at length pro- 
duced, the performance was protracted till two 
o’clock in the morning. Fora time success seemed 
doubtful, but the curtain fell amidst overwhelming 
applause, and successive representations confirmed 
the verdict of the first night. The cross of the 
Legion of Honour was talked of as the reward of 
the young dramatist, but it was not till 1836 that 
he received it. 

Meanwhile the Revolution of 1830 broke upon 
the nation, disturbing students and poets as well 
as politicians, and calling all men to a sterner field 
of action. When the cry to arms was raised along 
the streets of Paris, Dumas, of course, could not 


further eulogium. 





be an unimpassioned spectator, but, Seizing bis 
musket, rushed out to take his share in the unog. 

tain struggle. He paraded the streets at the hea 

of a body of workmen, rendering service where 

seemed most required ; but his grand exploit wy 

a descent on Soissons, after the first tumult had 

subsided, to secure more powder in case of a fresh 

emergency. Accompanied by but one or ty, 

companions, and armed with the authority of J, 

Fayette, he succeeded in enlisting the sympathies 

of the garrison, surprising the commandant jnty 

submission, and in bringing back the coveted stores 

—an enterprise which he narrates in an egg. 

gerated style, his energy, readiness, and resolutiog 

appearing so conspicuously as to leave no room fer 

He was afterwards despatchej 

on a special mission to La Vendée, to inquire inty 

the disposition of the inhabitants, and see how fx 
the formation of a National Guard, to prevent ans 

reactionary movement, was possible. The rapidity 
of events soon left his republicanism behind, and 
on his returning to Paris, after an absence of six 
weeks, he found the aspect of affairs greatly altered, 
and a monarch on the eve of ascending a throne 
he had hoped for ever abolished. The Mémoira 
of this period disclose the young dramatist in the 
new character of a politician, and exhibit in the 
strongest colours the disinterestedness of his pris. 
ciples. When he first quitted the sécretariat of 
the Duke of Orleans, he had no desire to sever 
himself from the man who, while he assured hima 
livelihood, had permitted him to continue his 
studies, and to become what he was. The Duke, 
the son of a regicide, then appeared to him, if he 
had not receeded since 1783, to be more advanced 
in political opinions than himself, the son of a re 
publican general ow, the case stood otherwise. 
The Duke had been his patron, but had becomea 
King. Future prospects shall be sacrificed to poli- 
tical consistency! Dumas’ report on the condition 
of La Vendée, submitted to La Fayette, is trans 
ferred to Louis Philippe. He is sent for to the 
Palais Royal, and his old friend Oudard urges him 
to accept an interview with his Majesty. “Not,” 
he asks, “if 1 was commissioned to appoint an hour 
of audience?” ‘ You understand, I should not 
have the bad taste to refuse, but I don’t believe 
you have received such a commission.’’ “ Well, 
you are mistaken, nevertheless; the King expects 
to see you to-morrow morning at eight o’clock.” 
“Oh, my dear fellow, the King will find me 4 
wretched companion.” ‘How so?’ ‘“ Because 
I am quite cross when I get up so early.” Ano 
ther hour, then, is ultimately fixed, and Dumas 
leaves his former “chef,” assuring him that he 
will tell the King what he is not accustomed to 
hear—the truth! The interview follows, and he 
takes upon him to rebuke the policy of his Majesty, 
and to advocate the expediency of a foreign wat. 
Afterwards he sends him a polite note, to the effect 
that his “ political opinions not being in harmony 
with those which the King has a right to expect in 
the persons who constitute his household, he begs 
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his Majesty to accept his resignation of the office 
of librarian ;” and this missive miscarrying, he 
formally publishes his act of abdication, affirming, 
jn ambitious words, that the literary, in his case, 
js but the preface to the political man. A visit 
of etiquette paid to the King on the following 
New Year’s Day had a still more unfortunate end- 
Dumas had been officially admitted into the 
srtillery of the National Guard, and had risen to 
the rank of captain. To avoid all suspicion of 
disaffection, the officers of the regiment resolved 
to pay the usual complimentary visit of the new 
ear, and an hour was fixed for them to go ina 
body to the Palais Royal. Dumas rose on the 
appointed morning, donned his uniform, and fearing 
he should be late, hurried to the spot. The court- 
yard was crowded with officers of every rank, but 
amidst the brilliant colours that shone in every 
direction, he sought in vain the uniform of the 
artillery corps. They must then have gone on into 
the royal presence. But stop !—could he overtake 
them on the grand staircase, or in the apartments 
of the Palace P—and away he ran in pursuit of his 
associates. Still no artillery uniform! The regi- 
ment must have gone through ; he would go, too, 
even though alone. To use his own words :-— 


If I had been less concerned about my lateness, I should 
have noticed the wondering looks of the bystanders ; but as 
it was, I did not observe anything except that, when we 
came to the chamber of the King, the group of officers with 
whom I had mingled made simultaneously a movement from the 
centre to the circumference that left me as completely 
isolated as if I had been suspected of bringing the cholera 
with me. I attributed this sort of repulsion to the part that 
the artillery had played in the last émeutes, and as, on my 
own account, I was ready to take the responsibility of my 
acts, I entered boldly holding my head up. I must say 
that of the twenty-five forming the group of which I had the 
honour to make a part, I appeared to be the only one worthy 
the attention of the King. He looked at me with such 
astonishment that I cast my eyes around to see why he did 
s). Among those who were there some affected to smile 
disdainfully ; others appeared astounded ; some in their pan- 
tomime appeared to say, “Seigneur, excuse me for having 
come with this man.” All this I confess was inexplicable. 
I passed before the King, who was so good as to speak to me. 
“Ah, bonjour, Dumas,” said he, “I know you.” I looked 
at the King, and would have given the world to know how 
he knew me. Then, as he began to laugh, and the good 
courtiers round him followed his example, not to be singular, 
I laughed too, and continued my way. In the room beyond 
I found Vatout, Oudard, Appert, Tallencourt, Casimir 
Delavigne—all my old comrades. They had seen me through 
the Lalf-open door, and were laughing also. 


Then came the explanation. The fact was that 
an order had been issued the preceding day dis- 
solving the artillery corps, preparatory to its reor- 
ganisation on another basis; the decree had ap- 
peared in the Moniteur, and Dumas had not seen it. 
Well might he be vexed at the oversight ; his con- 
duct was construed into an act of bravado, and in 
spite of his protestations of ignorance, the story 
went the round of Paris. “To this action,” he 
adds, “I afterwards owed my being named a mem- 
ber of the committee of national recompenses, and of 
the decoration committee of July, and my being 





re-elected as lieutenant in the new artillery—hon- 
ours which very naturally led to my taking part in 
the 5th of June, 1832, and being obliged to make a 
tour of three months in Switzerland, and two in 
Italy.” 

While political changes absorbed attention, the 
theatre strove to minister to the popular excitement. 
At the first outbreak of the Revolution, Harel, the 
director of the Odéon, had suggested “ Napoleon” to 
Dumas as a good subject fer a drama apropos of 
the times; and at every opportunity since he had 
so importunately pressed the matter as to make it 
a perfect bore. One day, however, Dumas received 
an invitation to the first performance of the “ Mére 
et la Fille” of Mazéres, with a request to join a 
midnight banquet at Harel’s afterwards. The play 
over, he presented himself as directed, and was 
received by Harel—who stood alternately rubbing 
his hands and taking snuff, in high glee at the suc- 
cess of the evening— without a wordof “ Napoleon.” 
Mademoiselle Georges, the celebrated actress, pre- 
sided at the supper table; the viands were 
abundant; so was the wit. At three o’clock the 
company still sat laughing together. Suddenly 
there are signs of conspiracy; smiles and furtive 
glances are exchanged, and a wink is given. Soon 
Mademoiselle Georges, rising from her seat, pro- 
poses to show M. Dumas some treasures collected 
in an adjoining apartment. The bait takes, the 
two remain absent for a few minutes, and Dumas, 
on returning, finds the company gone. He, too, 
takes his hat, and suggesting that it is high time 
to be off, proffers a friendly hand to his generous 
host. “No, no,’’ answers Harel, “ everybody’s 
asleep now; come, follow me.” And the unsus- 
pecting Dumas following finds himself in an elegantly 
furnished bedroom ; two candles are burning on a 
table covered with papers of all dimensions, and 
quills and pens of every sort. ‘ Well,” be inter- 
jects, “ this is a capital room; one might very well 
sleep and work here.’’ “I am glad you think so.” 
“Why ?’’ “ Because it belongs to you—yes, and 
you shall not go out of it till you have written ‘ Na- 
poleon ” So you ought to be satisfied, or you may 
get into a bad humour during your imprisonment.” 
Dumas shivers—* Now, no foolery, Harel.” “ Just 
so, no foolery; you committed yourself by not 
doing the thing when I first asked you.” “ But I 
have not the least idea of a plan.” ‘ Never mind; 
you told me ‘Christine’ was re-made in a night.’’ 
“ But I want books—Bourrienne, Norvins, ‘ Vic- 
toires et Conquets’ ———” “Here is ‘ Victoires 
et Conquets’ iu this corner; there is Bourrienne 
in another, and here is Norvins on thetable.” “I 
must have the ‘Mémorial de Sainte Hélene.’ ” 
“ Here it is on the chimney-piece.” In fact there 
isno escaping; and Dumas—as fairly vanquished 
as Sheridan, when he was locked in the green-room 
at Drury-lane till he finished the ‘Critic’— is 
obliged to confess himself a prisoner. “To-morrow, 
then, I will begin your ‘ Napoleon,’ and in eight days 
you shall have it.”” The same evening, he tells us, 
or rather the same morning, he set to work. The 
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plan was at once invented; history supplied a na- 
tural division. From Toulon to St. Helena! 


Harel had offered to expend 100,000 francs if ne- | 


cessary, and a broader margin could scarcely be 
left him. The next day he began to write, and by 
the time promised, the drama was finished. It 


consisted of twenty-four scenes, and extended to | 
nine thousand lines ; “ it was thrice the size of an | 


ordinary drama, five times that of ‘ Iphigenia,’ six 
times that of ‘Mérope.’” To arrange for its re- 
presentation on the stage was a more difficult 
thing; there were eighty or ninety speakers. “Je 
crois que jeusse autant aimé mettre en scéne la 
monde de la gencse que ce monde de Napoleon.” 
But the difficulty was surmounted, and the drama, 
although unworthy of criticism as a work of art, 
was received with unbounded enthusiasm. 
As a tragedian, Dumas would be judged by his 
drama of “Antony,” which he still professes to 
prize as his masterpiece, and which, when “ Napo- 
leon”’ was written, had already been for some time 
composed. Received at the Théatre Frangais, but 
for the intervention of the censorship it would 
have been immediately played. The altered con- 
dition of the political world now giving complete 
freedom to the theatre, “Antony” was again brought 
forward and put into rehearsal. But the principal 
actors were dissatisfied with their parts, and their 
objections mortified and discouraged him. At this 
juncture Victor Hugo came to him suggesting that, 
at best, they could be deemed usurpers only at the 
Théatre Francais—that, on the other hand, the 
Porte St. Martin was not an Olympus; moreover, 
he added, he had made an engagement with Cor- 
nier, the director, and ‘ Marion Delorme” would 
be played there—in fine, had not Dumas better 
follow his example? ‘Taking courage from Hugo’s 
advice, Dumas accordingly withdrew his drama 
from the Frangais, and transferred it bodily to the 
Porte St. Martin. Complete success resulted. 
From the sympathy of the actors, not yet accustomed 
to such patronage, the chief parts assumed new 
proportions, and a run of more than one hundred 
nights restored his self-love to its former equili- 
brium. As respects the play itself, we have no 
disposition to enter into the controversies provoked 
by its audacious violation of the laws of criticism 
and decorum. We cannot even attempt an analysis ; 
but it is impossible to pass unnoticed the bragga- 
docio tone with which M. Dumas claims the out- 
lawed bantling as his own. “Not only is it my 
most original work, my most personal work—it is, 
also, one of those rare works which have an in- 
fluence upon their age.” As if the morality of a 
drama could be made to consist in its denouement, 
the moral of “ Antony” finds expression only in 
the last act and the last words of its hero—‘ Elle 
me résistait ; je V'ai assassinée.” Certainly a most 
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| the horrid farce by varying the words as she 
wounded on her couch, “Je /ut resistais, i mq. 


sassinée.”” M. Dumas takes up the gauntlet againg 
_ his accusers, and as a master of badinage, toys wit) 
'the most serious charges. ‘‘ What is there ¢, 
complain of ? Who would follow a vicious example, 
with the scaffold or the gaol to close his career» 
' And as to your outcry against adultery, is it not 
' simply this—that the abolition of the law of entajj 
has made a crime in the nineteenth century of what 
in the seventeenth was but a pleasantry. Yo 
laugh at Molitre—why blame me? You talk of 
the purity of the ancient drama—did not Sophocles 
select a still more delicate theme? And Aristo. 
phanes—have you read the following passages *” 
And in some such strain as this, with an affectatiog 
of seriousness that cannot mask the heartlessness 
of his words, he trifles with the public, his censors, 
and his own reputation, as if glory and infamy 
were twin sisters. Still more curious than this 
defence is the circumstantial avowal by which it is 
accompanied—summarized thus :—‘‘ Antony’ is 
not a drama; ‘ Antony’ is not a tragedy; ‘ Antony’ 
is not a theatrical piece. ‘Antony’ is a scene of 
love, of jealousy, of anger, in five acts. ‘ Antony’ 
—lhe was myself, without the assassination ; Adeéle 
(the heroine)—she was my mistress, without the 
flight.”’ 

A trip to the seaside, by the seclusion it conferred, 
next enabled Dumas to compose his “ Charles VII. 
chez ses Grands Vassaux’’—an imitation in its 
different parts of the “Cid,” and certain other 
dramas that its author does not hesitate to name. 
Indeed, on the question of originality, Dumas 
displays his usual magnanimity, and frankly admits 
that he is largely indebted to the mighty dead— 
that, in fact, his works abound with direct imita- 
tions of particular passages—that, like Shakspere, 
Moliére, and many another illustrious genius, be 
has condescended to borrow an illustration ora 
hint, since the debt can be repaid with usury. 
But then, you must not question his theory of 
originality ; you must allow, in your turn, that man 
does not create—that the temples of enchantment 
which genius rears do not spring up at the wave 
of its wand, but are hewn and piled by its inherent 
power out of common materials. Like the golden 
streams of summer climes, it sweeps its broad ex- 
panse majestically along, throwing to the shore the 
glittering detritus it collects in its course. Dumas 
serves up ideas as Cleopatra served up pearls. 
Thrown together and fused in the medium of his 
mind, they are presented as a costly and delicious 
dish. But structural and ornamental details apart, 
let us quote him here on the selection of a subject:— 


My manner of proceeding with reference to history is 
strange. I begin by composing a story. I endeavour to 


make it romantic, tender, dramatic ; and when I have deter- 





ambiguous moral. On one oceasion the curtain 
fell before this sentence had been uttered; but a 
storm of bisses warned the manager of his mistake, 
and in the absence of her assassin, who had hurried 


mined the part that the affections and the imagination shall 
respectively play, I seek the framework in history, And 
history has invariably furnished me with this framework 9 
precisely proportioned to my wants, and so well adapted to 





from the stage, Madame Derval had to complete 


the subject, that the framework did not seem made for the 
picture, bat the picture for the framework. 
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here he lays it down as an axiom, in language 

too ebaracteristic for transcription, that history 
may be violated at will if there be any specific 
“et in view. So much for his pretensions 
ty historical accuracy, or originality in treat- 
ment. To revert for a moment to chronological 
details. ‘Richard d’Arlington” and “The- 
” both written in conjunction with others, 
completed the number of his works for 1831—a 
rear which he describes in the retrospect as “ dis- 
turbed by political émeutes, but as splendid for 


tur 
art. I had given to the world three pieces—a bad 


‘Napoleon,’ a mediocre ‘ Charles VII.’ a good 
‘Richard d’Arlington ;’” and Victor Hugo had 
contributed his ‘ Marion Delorme” and his “ Notre 
Dame de Paris.” The minuteness of self-criticism 
thus ‘peeping out, and that we have had occasion 
to remark before in these Mémoires, is so unique 
that we cannot forbear adding a specimen to these 
fragmentary notes—in which, rather than present 
an analysis, we have sought to group together such 

s as shall most vividly suggest the ‘out 
ensemble of the man. Apropos of the last-named, 
“Theresa” — see how he can dissect his own 
offspring, and talk with the knife in his hand :— 


Considered in itself, it is one of my worst works ; written 
ia conjunction with Anicet, it is one of my best...... 
Anicet had written out the plot of “Theresa.” I began by 
patting his paper on one side, and begging him to tell me 
the piece. In a recital, there is something living which 
calls forth life. A written plan, on the contrary, is with me 
a corpse—something which has lived ; it can be galvanised, 
not revivified. Anicet’s plan embraced the greater part of 
the piece, such as it is now. I was sensible at once of two 
considerations, of which the second outweighed the first, 
—namely, that I should never make more than a medium 
piece of “Theresa,” but that I might render a service to 
Bocage [the actor who contributed so greatly to the success 
of“Antony.”] .... It is not that “ Theresa” is a work 
altogether without merit. If there are two false parts, there 
are also two excellent parts—Ameliaand Delaunay. Amelia 
is a flower of the same forest as Miranda in the “ Tempest,” 
as the Thecla of “ Wallenstein,” as the Claire of “Count 
Egmont.” She is young, chaste, and beautiful—at once na- 
taral and poetic. She passes with the orange bouquet in her 
hand and the bridal veil on her head, by the ignoble loves of 
Arthur and Theresa, without suspecting anything, without 
understanding anything. She is a statue of crystal; she 
does not see into others, and she lets them see into her. 
Delaunay is a beautiful character, a little too much resem- 
bling the Danveille of the “ Vieillard,” and the Duresnel of 
the “ Mére et la Fille.” Yet—we must be just to everybody, 
even to ourselves—there are two scenes in his part not sur- 
passed by anything in the drama. The first is that where 
he insults Arthur, when the secret of adultery is revealed to 
him; the second, that where, learning that his daughter is 
encewnte, and not wishing to render the mother a widow and 
the child an orphan, he apologises to his son-in-law. The 
crama was begun and finished in three weeks or a month ; 
only I made it a condition with Anicet, as I have always 


gaa I have worked with another, to write the piece 
e, 


Let us, however, hasten from these regions of 
the theatre, where the heated atmosphere of 
passion stifles the breath of purity, and the forms 
of virtue and of truth are seen in the dim, un- 
certain outlines of a dizzy trance. We say nothing 
of “Catherine Howard”—of the “Tour de Nesle” 
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—of “Edith of the Long Hairs,” that pitiful 
burlesque of Romeo and Juliet—of the “ Mari de 
la Veuve,” the first comedy, nor of how it was 
written and played while the cholera daily smote 
down its victims by hundreds—of the innumerable 
smaller fry that followed—nor of those gigantic 
schemes that were developed at a later period, 
when, thanks to the Royal patronage, M. Dumas 
had a theatre of his own—how plays were written, 
the representation of which occupied several nights 
in succession, and at the expense of art, degraded 
the stage into the vehicle of his story-telling 
genius. We say nothing of all this, but we cannot 
take leave of our dramatic reformer, of this most 
loving son of the great Shakspere, without re- 
membering the repartee of the judge in a celebrated 
trial, who—M. Dumas answering when he was 
asked his profession, “Sir, I should say I was a 
dramatic author, if I was not in the country of 
Corneille” — replied, “ Oui, monsienr, tl y a des 
dégres.” 

A new scene opens before us. The young pro- 
vincial has become a notable citizen in the gayest 
capital of the world. It is suggested that he should 
give a ball to artistic Paris; what better consum- 
mation of the struggle and the victory than a grand 
reception to signalise his fame? The idea takes, it 
gets whispered abroad, is talked of far and wide, 
grows into the required proportions, and promises 
to become an accomplished fact. But a ball ne- 
cessitates three or four hundred invitations, and 
how accommodate the guests in the modest apart- 
ments of a student-author? Happily, on the same 
floor, there is another suit of rooms unoccupied ; 
so this difficulty is easily surmounted. But how 
decorate the naked walls? Eugene Delacroix, 
Louis and Clement Boulanger, and some eight or 
nine other professional friends of eminent skill, 
come next to assist him. Each chooses a subject 
from some living author, and in a few days the 
rooms, so bare and uninviting, glow with the 
richest colouring of fancy, and for the nonce vie 
with the displays of Academies and Institutes. 
And what can we say of the ball itself? Time would 
fail us to to tell us of the artists, poetical, theatri- 
cal, musical, mechanical, of the men and the women, 
the philosophers and the fashionables, who arrived 
in throngs—nor can we describe how merrily the 
dance went on in the five apartments at the same 
time—nor how “three hundred bottles of Bor- 
deaux cheered, three hundred bottles of Burgundy 
refreshed, and five hundred bottles of champagne 
cooled” the thirsty dancers. But as we glance 
down the long catalogue of names that, in itself, 
does infinite credit either to the diary or the memory 
of the generous host, we ought to chronicle one 
point at least as illustrative of the painstaking 
minuteness of these veracious Memoires. The 
guests came attired in fancy costume, and the 
master of the ceremonies records in detail what 
sizly-seven of the most illustrious of them wore ! 

Pass we from the noisy ball room, down in to the 
dark and quiet street; but as we tread musingly 
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homeward we still linger in thought on Alexandre 
Dumas and his many friends. The subject stretches 
before us—a very wide and a very curious one. 
With what evident gusto does Dumas himself 
dwell on the names of his acquaintances, great and 
small—how his pages become a resplendant mirror, 
gleaming with the light of suns, and satellites, and 
stars, as though he were the natural focus of all 
created genius. As he commemorates the kindly 
deeds of those whose brush and pencil decorated 
his unfurnished walls, how unconsciously he swells 
into the historian of departed worth. Four hearts 
that once beat in unison with his are cold and still. 
‘‘ Sad and pleasing task,” he exclaims, “to speak 
of those we love! It is midnight, the hour of in- 
vocations. Iam alone: no profane look glares in 
the shade to frighten your sepulchral modesty. 
Come, brothers, come. Relate to me in the lan- 
guage of the dead—with the gentle murmur of the 
stream caressing its banks, with the moaning of 
the forest leaves, or the soft sighing of the breeze 
weeping among the reeds—relate to me your life, 
your sorrows, your hopes, your triumphs; and let 
this world, ever indifferent when it is not ungrate- 
ful, know what you were, and more than all, what 
you were worth.” The incantation finished, first 
comes the shade of Alfred Johannot—pale and sad, 
as when a living man. ‘Come, brother, come ; 
in the language of the dead relate thy short and 
glorious life; I will translate it into the language of 
the living. Spirits of the night! hush the fluttering 
of your fairy wings, and let every one be still, even 
thou, nocturnal silence, the voiceless child of ob- 
scurity !” The dead responds, and tells the story in 
low, ghostly voice. “Is it so, brother; and have 
I translated thy words aright? But I see now only 
a white and vanishing vapour; I hear only a feeble 
sigh that dies away in the air, answering—Ouwi.” 
But lo! another shade, with quicker step. He 
bows his majestic form, and his breath touches his 
forehead like the kiss of a friend returning from 
long travel. Dumas interrogates him; a spark of 
light kindles in the hollow eyeballs of the phantom, 
and a smile passes over liis pale lips. He speaks 
as if dead, yet not consciously dead—as if his last 
convulsion had been a sigh, and his last words a 
song. And the pen of the reverent listener tran- 
scribes at his bidding the joyous story of his 
earthly pilgrimage. Thus, “they come like shadows, 
so depart.” Happy the friends who are so gently 
handled; for Dumas’ praises, like the cloaks of 
Draco’s flatterers, are sufficient to smother an 
ordinary reputation. Who that has read them, can 
forget the eulogiums of the Mousquetaire? Or its 
proposals everywhere to raise the monumental 
tombstone over the grave of neglected genius ? Or 
a fortiori, who can forget the suit of Honoré 
Balzac’s widow, who strove by law to compel this 
generous intruder to leave her husband’s ashes 
alone, but—monument making stands beyond the 
veto of the judge—had to grieve over a tomb 
erected by him more in honour of himself than the 
deceased ? 
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Of Dumas, the novelist, in propria’ persong 
we have yet to speak. As early as 1832 the pro. 
priety of entirely devoting his energies to the 
theatre had become a question with him. Before 
“Henri IIL.” had made him famous, he hag 
written, and printed at his own expense, a smal} 
volume of tales, six copies only of which were sold. 
One of these fell into the hands of M. Buloz, the 
editor of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” who 
thought that, whatever their deficiencies, they dis. 
played both power and promise. But let our 
chronicler be himself the spokesman, since we haye 
arrived at another turning point in his career. 


I have mentioned my profound ignorance of history, and 
my great desire to learn. I had heard much of the Dukes of 
Burgundy ; and I read the History of the Dukes of Burgundy 
by Augustine Thierry. For the first time, a French 
historian left its picturesque colouring to the chronicle, and its 
simplicity to the legend, untouched. The work commenced 
by the romances of Walter Scott were completed in my mind. 
I did not yet feel strong enough to attempt anything wholly 
a romance. But a species of literature was then in v 
that held a middle place between the romance and the drama, 
having something of the interest of the one, much of the 
striking character of the other, and in which the dialogue 
alternated with the narrative. This sort of literature went 
by the name of “Historic Scenes.” With my decided aptitade 
for the theatre, I set myself to work, mingling narration and 
dialogue, on some historic scenes, extracted from the History 
of the Dukes of Burgundy. They were borrowed from one 
of the most dramatic epochs of France, the reign of Charles 
.) ee Then they offered me, already a metteur en scone, 
the further advantage of a well known theatre on which to 
place my personages—for the events took place in the environs 
of Paris, and in Paris itself. I began to compose my book 
without knowing precisely what would turn up. “ Isabean 
de Bavitre” appeared. As I finished my pages I carried 
them to Buloz. Buloz carried them to the printing office 
and printed them, and every fifteen days the subscribers read 
them. My two principal excellencies were thenceforward 
conspicuous in these essays—thuse which in the future will 
give some value to my books, and dramatic works; dialogue, 
which is the substance of the drama; narration, which is the 
substance of the romance. These excellencies—everybody 
knows with what careless frankness I speak of myself—I 
have in a superior degree. At this time I had not yet dis 
covered in myself two other qualities, mutually dependent, 
but not less important— vivacity and humour. 


The gaiety of the age was, however, the gaiety 
of Manfred and Mephistopheles: but the same 
elements floating in the popular mind that had 
contributed to his auspicious début as a dramatic 
author, operated as favourably for him as a novelist. 
These “ Historic Scenes,” he says, were “ the first 
success” of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” and 
they decided him to continue his efforts. He 
determined to compose a succession of romances 
which should extend from the reign of Charles VII. 
to the present time. 


My first desire is always unbounded; my first aspiration 
is always for the impossible. Only, as I grow obstinate, 
half from pride, half from love of art, I arrive at the impos- 
sible. How? I will try to tell you, but I do not exactly 
understand it myself—by working as nobody works, by 
retrenching in the details of life, by shortening the hours 
sleep. This desire once formed in my mind, I was only 
eager to put it into execution. Having found a golden veil 
in the shaft that I had sunk in the beginning of the fifteenth 


| century, I did not doubt, so great was my confidence in my- 
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shaft I opened in succeeding centuries I | 


in each 
rebry ir) if not of gold, at least of platina or 


should find a vein, 
silver. 

So M. Dumas began to dig; and how he has 
worked his many mines now everybody knows. 
Why should we describe the success of the specu- 
Istion ?—how the product of his indefatigable labour 
found a ready market ?—how gold, and platina, | 
and silver, and not a little baser metal, and much, 
sery much of positive refuse, all alike were offered 
for sale, and bought at a premium ? Or why should | 
we take stock of the precious merchandise, or | 
chronicle when each successive vein was opened ? 
The mere list of his published novels occupies 
pages in the catalogues of our circulating libraries. 
It is time we leave the successful merchant. He 
still clings to his desk ; let him number his three 
hundred volumes, and write his “last” (?) vaude- 
ville there in peace ; we shall soon see if the ruling 

sion can be vanquished at last. 

But what shall we say of the life-story thus 
yauntingly told? Shall we read it as an idle jest, 
as the serious record of insane sincerity, or accept 
it as the deliberate insult of a selfish misanthrope ? 
We have viewed the capabilities, and tendencies, 
and tastes of the man from his own stand-point. 
Facts aud sentiments of every kind—men, their | 
actions and their principles—are grouped round 
him, as simple accessories to scenic effect; the 
world of things and thoughts is but his alter ego. 
Explain this egotism on what theory you will— 
call it but the out-spoken expression of what others 
think but dare not say—let it be self-love or sel- 
fishness, bravado, vanity, ambition—it is idolatry 
of the worst kind. That unconsciousness which is 
the humble attendant of high genius, and the surest 
promise of great deeds, is for ever banished. Like 
that moody, morbid sentimentalism which—brood 
ing over the abysses of its own nature, visionary, 
isolated, aimless in its activity, picturing shadows 
as it sits in the darkness, counting the pulses of 
its being, and watching the process of its own 
digestion—in Bacon’s forcible language, becomes 
self-cannibalism ; so this immolation of all outward 
things on the altar of self, ends by making it the 
soul’s funereal pyre, and the rich palatial temple of 
its fame falls in ruins around it, as fell the palaces 
of Nimrod and Semiramis “a mount of ashes” upon 
the voluptuous Sardanapalus. Neither is this 
exposure of the inmost heart, this so-called “ frank- 
ness” of the Mémoires, to be at all commended. 
There is a “holy of holies” in our nature, where 
God dwells alone with the human spirit ; and to 
throw open that innermost court, or expose its 
secrets to the idle gaze of an inquisitive multitude, 
is both a profanation anda sin. Enough of this 
idolatry. A man worshipping his shadow, or 
bowing down to his reflected image, could scarce 
do worse. 

A word upon the works of our voluminous 
author. Alexandre Dumas claims to be, and 
18 pre-eminently, the improvisatore of the age. 





he most important resolutions of his life, be 
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assures us, have been formed in ten minutes; and 
the best as well as the worst of his books have 
been written with corresponding rapidity. But 
given a mind of all the talents, with the one quality 
of reflection struck from the list, and it is evident 
that the improviser can have but a limited claim 
upon our admiration. Just in proportion as he is 
true to himself, however startling the immediate 
effects, will he fail in permanent results, unless 
gifted with an insight rare amongst the rarest men. 
The greatest intellect will have its retrospective 
hours, as the most luxuriant tropical clime its re- 
turning seasons for both flower and fruitage. Dumas’ 
powers of invention, his unceasing energy—some- 
times blooming into beauty, usually imparting 
freshness and vivacity—do not protect him. His 
style is loose and verbose—most conveniently ex- 
pensive when the cost of a novel is calculated by 
the number of lines in it; his characters are unde- 
fined, his philosophy of life is shallow, his sentiment 
mere froth, and there is a lack of consistency, and 
an unsatisfactory sketchiness, about most of his 
pictures. 

To judge him by the highest laws, however, 
is unfair, for he does not aspire to the high- 
est ends. ‘‘ Lamartine,” he says, “is a dreamer, 
Hugo, a thinker, [I a populariser. I give body to 
the dream of the one; I give perspicacity to the 
thought of the other; I serve the public up the 
twofold dish—a dish which, from the hand of the 
first, would not, from its excessive lightness, have 
been sufficiently nutritious ; from the hand of the 
second, owing to its excessive heaviness, would 
have given the public a surfeit; but which, sea- 
soned and presented by mine, agrees with the 
generality of stomachs, the weakest as well as the 
strongest.” 

M. Dumas is careful not to represent himself as 
& man accustomed to religious acts—God forbid 
that he should do this !—but as one over whom “a 
deep tinge of religiosity has been thrown from 
childhood.” His creed, as sketched en passant, 
would form a sombre pendant to the foregoing ac- 
count of his mission as a literary man ; but it is too 
darkly coloured, too daringly impious, to contemplate 
calmly. It is sufficient to say that he recognises a 
religious sentiment apart from all external observ- 
ances—a sentiment that, ‘like a mysterious and 
hidden timbrel vibrates perpetually, but really re- 
soundsonly when struck by some vivid sensation of joy 
or grief;” that on such occasions, his first impulse 
is towards the Deity; that then he seeks the con- 
secrated church, to visit which, like others, to satisfy 
the caprices of religion, would be to profane it ; 
that there he becomes absorbed in the one thought 
of God, and silent and prayerless prostrates “ his 
humility at the feet of His greatness.” “ Mais 
tout cela n'est pas trés orthodore, tout cela sent 
beaucoup son chrétien et tres peu son catholique ; 
aussi craignail-on je ne donnasse point un example 
de picté trés édifiant. Aux qui craignaient cela ne 
comprenaient point que mon apparente irréligion me 
venait de mon trop religiosité /” After this con- 








fession we need add little respecting the morality 
of his writings ; their spirit too well accords with 
his general professions. To say nothing of unblush- 
ing improprieties, how frequently is a vicious prin- 
ciple unconsciously elevated to a virtue, and a 
virtue made a weakness. Selfishness is disguised as 
devotedness, and holy love sinks into a sensuous 
passion ; the earthly predominates over the spiritual, 
and the ideal in form or thought is supplanted 
by a gross materialism. 

Not the least serious aspect of our subject is 
the popularity of such a writer. We have 
not in our remarks forgotten that Alexandre 
Dumas is a Frenchman, and as such supposed to 
be entitled toa latitude that would not be tolerated 
on this side the channel; but we do not believe 
that he is the legitimate representative of Parisian 
morals; and, however that may be, most certainly 
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the burden of individaal responsibility cannot }, 
shaken off, for—let us judge him by his age ang 
country—as one who would place himself in the 
foremost rank of their illustrious men, it behove 
him to be the guide and not the slave of nation, 


caprice. In so far, moreover, as his efforts hare 
been ostensibly directed to, or absorbed in, the 
mere acquisition of pecuniary gain, he has wronged 
himself and his fellow workmen. Any one whose 
conduct persistently tends to foster the vulgy 
notion that pounds, shillings, and pence are the 
proper equivalent to intellectual labour, sins against 
the commonwealth of letters. In this respeet 
Alexandre Dumas may be truly deemed a represents. 
tive man; he is the king of penny-a-liners—g 
pitiful end to so ambitious a career, yet only ano 
ther proof that vaulting ambition “ o’erleaps itself, 
and falls on the other side.” 
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‘Sir, we had talk.’’—Dr. Johnson. 





VIli.—COMPARISONS COMPARED. 


Mz. Lonerexiow says of Paul Flemming, in “ Hy- 
perion”—in other words, he says of himself in his 


Pilgrimage of the Rhine and the “Dark Ladie” | 


—that his thoughts were twin-born ; the thought 
itself, and its figurative semblance in the outer 
world—so that, through the quiet, still waters of 
his soul, each image floated double, “swan and 
shadow.” In other words, Mr. Longfellow has a 
large organ of Comparison, like Tom Moore and 
Tom Hood. In Moore, as in the great American, 
the faculty is too active, and simile and metaphor 
are constantly overlaying the sense in the writings 
of both. But it is interesting to notice the dif- 
ferent modes of activity of the same faculty in the 
three minds. The ideality of Moore was flimsy 
and superficial, and the harmonies of his music are 
pretty and playful, not deeply suggestive or soul- 
cleaving chords. In Hood (the organ of Compari- 
son is very striking in Hood’s head) there was ten 
times more wit than in Moore (who had just 
enough to tinge his intellectual outgrowth), and 
Language being large, the faculties were perpetually 
playing over the relations of words and things as to 
congruousness, and we had a great punster and 
hamourist. In Longfellow, we have easy humour 
of a feminine order, Language, Ideality, and pre- 
dominant Comparison, acting in union with a delicate 
and suggestive morale—the whole fused by a 
religious and scholarly culture. For the most part, 


reader, and a thinker—- warmed with tender feeling, 
sanctified by pious suggestion, coloured by a happy 
| fancy, often charged with moral aspiration, some- 
times pointed with a graceful gaiety which, by 
courtesy, we my call humour. On the whole, his 
employment of the metaphor and simile is too pro- 
fuse. Yet, eliminate this feature from Longfellow, 
and what remains? . . . . This is not intended as 
a severity, for, eliminate what is essential from any 
man, and how much is left ? 

One of the very happiest comparisons, not only 
in Longfellow, but in the whole compass of litera- 
ture, occurs in the sixth chapter of the second 
book of “Hyperion,’’ in relation to the “God- 
possessed” philosopher, who, after tracing the 
paternity of fire, air, and water to the scalene 
triangle, so complacently observes that pardon must 
be granted to novelty of words, when it serves to 
illustrate the obscurity of things! ‘There are,” 
says Flemming, declining to follow the owl into 
his ivy—“ There are many speculations in liter 
ture, philosophy, and religion, which, though plea 
sant to walk in, and lying under the shadow of 
great names, yet lead to no important result. Thy 
resemble rather those roads in the western forests of 
my native land, which, though broad and pleasant a 





Jirst, and lying beneath the shadow of great branche, 


finally dwindle to a squirrel-track, and run up 4 
tree!” Is not that good ? 

There is another capital comparison in “ Hype 
rion,” in which the humour is broader, and the 





then, his comparisons are those of an observer, a 














THE HIGHEST MORAL 


matter less elevated ; but [ think you will enjoy it 
ss I do :— 


aes “Avery tall man, with fiery red hair and fancy 
ghiskers, who was waltzing round and round in one spot, and 


ig a most extraordinary waistcoat ; thus representing a fiery 
ating light, to warn men of the rocks on which the breath 


of vanily drives them shipwreck.” 

Do you not fancy you see this tall fellow, with his 
red face, red hair, and red (?) waistcoat, spinning 
round and round in one spot, “‘ dike a floating light ?” 
A more remote idea could scarcely have been found 
than this, and yet it so stimulates the imagination 
that the figure called up to your mind is ever so 
much the more vivid for it. 

Much praise has been given to an illustration of 
Charles Kingsley’s in “ Westward Ho ;” and the 
praise is deserved. He contrasts the simple- 
hearted servant of God, “just doing the right 
without thinking about it,” with the jesuit, “ finger- 
ing and feeling his spiritual muscles all day, like a 
weak oarsman, to see if they grew.” But I think 
Mr. Longfellow has been beforehand with Mr. 
Kingsley in lighting up the same central idea with 
abappy figure. Let us see. In the first book of 
“Hyperion,” after describing his hero’s person and 
character in a very pleasing way, he proceeds :— 

The truth is, that in all things he acted more from im- 
pulse than from fixed principle, as is the case with most 
young men. Indeed, his principles hardly had time to take 


root, for he pulled them all up every now and then, as children 
do the flowers they have planted—to see if they are growing. 


I confess I prefer Longfellow’s illustration to 
Kingsley’s. But the thought that moral growth 
is retarded by undue self-consciousness brings me, 
by suggestion, to 


IX.—THE HIGHEST MORAL USE OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 


“T suatt be satisfied,” said an ancient Hebrew 
singer, when I awake in Thy likeness.” ‘ We all,” 
writes an Apostle—* We all with open (uncovered) 
face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory.” And that beloved disciple, who had not 
leant so often upon the Master’s bosom without 
knowing how a central fire of love could burn up 
human egotisms, and who sometimes speaks the 
inspiration of Nazareth in the dialect of Plato, 
says :—“ It doth not yet appear what we shall be ; 
but we know that when He who is our life shall 
appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him 
as He is.” Nor was it without insight that the 
tame apostle who spoke of transformation from 
glory to glory into the image of the Holiest, by 
beholding it as in a glass, enjoined upon the young 
fraternity banded together in the then new name 
which now ten thousand crumbling spires attest, 
and to which new ones day by day ascend—that 
they should “ each esteem other better than himself, 
in honour preferring one other.” 

Yet, among multitudes of professedly Christian 
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discussions of the measures and offices of friend- 
ship,* [do not remember to have seen any recogni- 
tion of its first and noblest use, so obviously sug- 
gested by the philosophy of Christian growth. 
Friendship assists our moral culture by suspending 
our egotism; by giving breathing time to our im- 


| pulses ; by taking us out of ourselces, and supplying 


_ ———___ 





a change of spiritual air.— Worried by uneasy and 
inquisitive self-consciousnesses, I lead a safe and 
correct, but stationary, unaspiring life. Habit, 
built up on reflection, proves a wall to shut out 
temptation, but not a ladder wherewith to scale 
the skies. Once, however, let my soul come to 
look up to another soul, 


With eyes of meek surrender, unreproved, 


and my feet are lifted from the ground as I gaze. 
I mount ; I glow; I breathe the air of Paradise ; 
my whole nature dilates. I sink my existence in 
another’s, and, lo, if the death of my friend, or a 
separation, throw me back upon myself for a 
moment, I find that while I have been thinking 
only of him, I have taken upa purer, stronger life, 
and scarcely know for my own the pulse of which I 
am freshly made conscious. What shall I render to 
you, bright, beautiful souls, who have beckoned me 
upwards and onwards so well? This, surely ; not 
less than this—That you shall ever be bright and 
glorious in my eyes; golden the very skirts of your 
shining raiment ; and beautiful your fect upon the 
mountains whither I follow you! 

Have a princedom to thy friend,’’ says Emer- 
son. “Let him be to thee as an untameable 
enemy, beautiful, devoutly revered.” Even so I 
would have it. When you are too feeble to say 
your own Excelsior! it is something to have a 
“clarion voice” of love “far up the heights’’ to 
say it for you. But a rude familiarity dulls the 
silveriness of the note, and echo repeats it feebly 
to an ear that criticises. Let me see my friend, 
then, ina glory, if I can. But 1 would rather see 
him ina mist than through a microscope. Let me 
hear his voice summoning me from the heights in 
solemn strangeness, and not like a message sent 
through a gutta percha tube. ... . 

Yes ; my compliments to Dryasdust. I expected 
that grin. I wish him joy of what lies behind it, 
and “do pray that we may be better strangers.” 
I knew very well that commodity and the cupboard 
enter into his strongest attachments, and that the 
people he likes best he likes rather for the pleasure 
their company gives him than for their persons. 
My compliments, therefore, to Dryasdust, and we 
will each go his own way. We shall understand 
each other better some day in the Elysian Fields, 
where I hope to meet even Dryasdust. 





* Jeremy Taylor has a fine diseourse with this title. 

7 This is not the doctrine of example, to which Dryasdast 
would reduce it. It is antecedent and superior. Conscious 
imitation supervenes only upon reflection. The spiritual 
fact here announced ranks with the frainiog an infant receives 
from its mother’s smiles, frowns, and embraces; from the 
glance of her eye, and the fine tremors of her face when it 
quivers with the blind, sweet passion of her heart. 

L 
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X.—“A LARK.” 


Few things are more amusing than the fantastic 
ebullitions of human spirits raised to an exceptional 


piteh. 
indeed. 


There exists among the serious classes acertain | 
Old Bogeyish horror of the mad pranks in which | 


the young, in rude and rollicking health and good- 
humour, sometimes indulge; and in this horror 
moral distinctions are frequently crushed in favour 


of pharisaism and “all-uncharitableness.” We | 


most of us live a cut-and-dried sort of life, in a 
world where the grass is smooth-shaven, and the 
ground well-rolled, and where the Grand Beadle 
Convention stands always ready to poke in the ribs 
any unfortunate who strays from the path. The 
accidental is perpetually confounded with the vital, 
in the moral criticism of general society, where it 
is held to be ten times worse to ring a door-bell 
at one o'clock a.m. than to commit an act of 
meanness. ‘Io me, personally, the knob of a door- 
bell #s as sacred as a household god, and I am 


the mildest, meekest of mankind— 
Like Moses, or Melancthon ; 


but I prefer the character of the maddest fast man 
that ever smashed a street lamp to that of 
young Spectacles, who objects to Cliristmas-boxes 
on principle, and, after a familiarity of years, 
passes me in the street with a distant nod, 
because he is offended with me, and is too great 
a coward to call on me, look me in the face, 
and say so. 

The type medical student is the bughbear of 
timid old ladies, and would not be admitted by 
young Spectacles to the Mutual Improvement 
Society of which he (Spectacles, not Sawbones) is 
Secretary. 1 would neither disguise nor palliate 
the fact that Sawbones leads a life in which there 
is much recklessness, much pernicious self-indul- 
gence, and much impurity. On the contrary, I 
feel strongly on all these points, and have never 
connived at any man’s irregularities. But if you 
till me that, to the Eye which judges righteous 
judgment, Spectacles is a better man than Sawbones, 
I reply that you say what you cannot be sure of, 
and you measure merit and demerit in the decep- 
tive bushelof convention. And there is this to be 
said. Sawbones will one day, probably, “settle 
down,” as it is called, and become a “ respect- 
able member of society ;” his character is, 
perhaps, susceptible of such benefit in the way 
of training from domestic influences, and he may 
turn out a good as well asa genial man. But 
what “sweet south” of social blessing shall ever 
find a primrose- bank in the soul of Spectacles, 
and make Aim yield the aroma of simple, humble, 
unquestioning love to others? Sawbones is a fine, 
well-furnished house, very dilapidated, and in sad, 
tumble-down condition; but 1 see a doorway of 


| rights, or try to do so. 


Raised to concert pitch (!), as in the case | 
I am going to mention, they are very amusing | 


TANGLED TALK. 


_on her white taper fingers!), and put things 4, 
At all events, there ar 
| lights on the tables, and fires on the hearths, | 
ean enter; and when I do enter, I am not frog. 
bitten by conceit. On the other hand, Spectacle 
| is a desirable, stuccoed mansion (detached —very) 
‘full of the newest upholstery, and in the nices 
order. But there is no ruddy fire-glow on th 
window-panes, and as for entering, I should » 
soon think of driving a snow-sledge, tandem, up— 


Teneriffe or Atlas, unremoved. 


No honest and attentive reader will suspect m 
of any, the least, desire to screen the reckless liver 
from the blame due to an unworthy life; or of 
misappreciating Spectacles, who has his “ mission,” 
and deserves to be respected, in so far as he sim. 
ple-heartedly strives to fulfil it. But I do say tha 
the society which places a mean, correct life, higher 
in the moral scale than a generous, irregular life 
measures moral facts by that egotistic preference 

of the placid, the convenient, the serviceable, the 
remunerative, which blinded the eyes of another 
generation to the truth that at last fell upon its 
startled ear in words which live till now—that the 
pariah and the harlot may be nearer to the kingdom 
of heaven than the fairest liver of all the synagogue. 

I do not wish to press this thought too far, | 
warn Sawbones, if this should meet his eye, that 
he is wronging his own soul and society byt 
sinful life. But I also warn Spectacles that he 
must not mistake orderliness for godliness, and 
that he is not entitled to look superciliously upos 
his shaggy, urkempt brother! Not even if the 
unkempt brother should have played off, in the very 
street where the Mutual Improvement Society is 
situated, a worse prank than this, of which my 
medical man told me a few mornings ago. 

Last Christmas-tide, somewhere in Christmas 
week, a medical student rather given to brandy, 
pale ale, and tobacco, but substantially an estimable 
person, took his six friends over to a publican’s in 
a quiet street, to spend the evening. ‘They did 
spend the evening—/ow, may be more easils 
imagined than described. At all events, I shall not 
describe it. ‘The man who has seen a Germas 
Beer-Scandal would not think much of an English 
man’s way of making a night of it,—but it is quite 
bad enough. At twelve o’clock, the host, the 
student, and the student’s six friends, adjourned 
to the student’s lodgings, having with them pottle 
deep supplies for the rest of the night. Just # 
they were all in danger of stupefaction from some 
mishap with a charcoal fire in a grate with the 
register down, the Waits were heard outside, 
the windows thrown open. Now, the fun of the 

| evening reached what I have called “ concert piteb.” 
| The student was musical (!), and had in his room 
| a triangle, a drum, a clarinet, a trombone, a bag: 
| pipe, a fife, a violin, and a pair of cymbals; rather 
| a whimsical selection of instruments, but excellently 





feeling, through which I may enter (or some one | adapted for the occasion. To call the five 
may, who is better suited for the work—blessings | frozen Waits up stairs, give them something & 
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spiriting, and promise them handsome pay for their 
share in the subsequent entertainment, was the 
work of afew moments. You see the rest. The 
seven students, the publican, and the five itinerants, 
took unto him each his instrument, and played as 
he listed, till he was tired ; then took adrink, and 

ved again, till downright exhaustion put a stop 
to this chaotic performance. What the proprietors 
of the house thought, when they were awoke in the 
dead of the night by beat of drum, clang of cym- 
bals, squeak of fife, and growl of bagpipe, is not 
minutely known. Nor how the music struck the 
ear of the passing policeman, or tle belated pedes- 
trian. Nor how far off in or beyond the quiet 
street, these extraordinary “ Voices of the Night” 
were heard. Nor how the performers felt the next 
morning. But Sawbones told the story as the 
most out-and out lark, Sir, he ever had! -— and 
I have stopped to laugh several times while 
writing this. 

Leaving out the intemperance, it would be a nice 
question to determine how much blame there was 
in this freak. We all feel disposed to relieve our- 
selves by an extravagance now and then, and I 
shall not be hard upon Sawbones, who is the best 
good fellow to the servant’s mother, and to the old 
applewoman round the corner who roasts chestnuts 
in a saucepan lid, and is very kind to little children, 
babies included. Sawbones will consider himself 
slightly reprimanded, and be released from arrest. 





XI.—THE MOST INSOLENT LETTER IN THE 
WORLD. 

It is not uncommon to associate sensuality and 
filth. But they are very different things. Men 
given over to /a grande passion are by no means 
generally gross in their habits or their talk. Ou 
the other hand, I have known mea almost indif- 
ferent to the society of ladies, who were incredibly 
foul-minded, Of Dean Swift it was said that to 
him a woman was only a marble dust; and yet no 
writer has perpetrated more “ dastardly nastiness” 
—I borrow the expression because it is a very 
happy one. I am not going to recommend you to 
read his “Lines written in a Lady’s Dressing- 
room ;” but I will produce a few passages of his 
Writing, illustrative of the impudent coarseness with 
Which this degraded wretch addressed women. I 
think his “ Letter to a Young Lady on her Mar- 
nage” may be sxfely pronounced the most insolent 
Composition in existence. 

The Dean begins by informing the young crea- 
ture that she has entered upon a course of life 
in which she will need “ much advice to direct her 
from the errors, follies, and fripperies, to which her 
sex Is subject.” He then insults her parents by 
telling her that, though they had done well in 
shutting her up from general suciety, they had 
blundered in ueglecting to cultivate her mind. But 
the gentleman benignly adds—‘I will not fail to 
be your director, as long as I shall think you 








deserve it.’ After sundry counsels, in which he 
displays only the badness of his own heart, he ap- 
proaches the subject of dress, and says—“I may 
venture to assure you that we will make an abate- 
ment of four pounds a yard in a brocade, if the 
ladies will but allow a suitable addition of care in 
the cleanliness and sweetness of their persons; for 
the satirical part of mankind will needs believe that 
it is not impossible to be very fine aad very filthy; 
and that the capacities of a lady are sometimes apt 
to fall short in cultivating cleanliness and finery 
together.’ He adds “what a pleasant gentleman 
said concerning a silly woman of quality;” but I 
shall not disgust myself and you by quoting it. 
Allow whatever you please for careless habits in the 
ladies of Swift’s time, and still the man who ad- 
dressed them in such language as this deserved a 
horsewhip. ‘Toall of us, the “ human form divine” 
should be more than a phrase; the female form 
should represent to a tender heart all that is dear, 
and beautiful, and sacred at once. We will not 
have it roughly approached—-this perfect symbol of 
all the grace and glory of creation; and we will 
despise the rude pen as heartily as the rude tongue 
orthe rude hand. Let me relieve my own feelings 
by setting down, as a contrast to this clever black- 
guard’s insolence, the airiest verse in the Laureate’s 
invocation of “Queen Maud in all her splen- 
dour” .— 
Queen rose of the rosebnd garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dancers are done ; 
In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one, 


Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the lilies and be their sun ! 


‘And I am half disposed still further to purify and 
illuminate the page with Hawthorne’s description 
of Phasbe; but you can turn to the “ House of 
Seven Gables,” and read it for yourself. There! 
Now that we bave let in the air, charged with the 
breath of the flowers, we will venture once more 
to approach the Dean. 

“1 hope,” proceeds this amiable person, ad- 
dressing a girl from whose face the bridal blush 
and the bridal tears have not yet passed away— 
“IT hope your husband will impose his authority, 
to limit youin the trade of visiting. Halfa dozen 
fools are, in all conscience, as much as you should 
require, and it will be sufficient for you to see them 
twice a year..... You have but a very few years 
to be young and handsome in the eyes of the world, 
and as few months to be so in the eyes of a husband 
who is nota fool..... As divines say that some 
people take more pains to be damned than it would 
cost them to be saved, so your sex employs more 
thought, memory, and application to be fools than 
would serve to make them wise and useful. When 
I reflect on this, J cannot conceive you to be human 
creatures, but a sort of species hardly a degree above 
a monkey; who has more diverting tricks than any 
of you, is an animal less mischievous and expensive, 
might in time be a tolerable criticin velvet and brocade, 
and, for a lcinesie et tae weal 
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I can conceive that you, young Sir, who read , 


this pretty extract, may have your lips yet warm 
from the pressure of your beloved’s, or from your 
sister’s forehead,—perhaps from both. How do 
you like the style? ‘Hardly a degree above a 
monkey,” is she ?—that sacred creature, who 
moves in a rosy splendour, which you enter “ with 
bated breath and whispering humbleness,” and ina 
universal small tremble of love and adoration; 
which you leave with a strong and happy heart 
that has “fed on honey-dew and drunk the milk of 
Paradise,” and finds the diet suitable. I will not 
add insult to injury by calling Her a little lower 
than the angels—you would consider that common- 
place, I know. I will qnote, for your gratification, 
part of a little poem from a small volume published 
by Parker, in 1851,—author, George Meredith, of 
whom I have not since heard. There are many 
defects in the composition, but I hope you will 
consider it some compensation for the wrong I have 
done you in raking up the Dean’s nastiness. The 
verses must be pretty, or I should not have 
remembered them for five years :— 


Under yonder beech-tree standing on the green sward, 
Couch’d with her arms behind her little head, 

Her knees folded up, and her tresses on her bosom, 
Lies my young love, sleeping in the shade. 

Had I the heart to slide one arm beneath her! 
Press her dreaming lips as her waist I folded slow ! 

Waking on the instant she could not but embrace me— 
Ah! would she hold me, and never let me go P 


What can have taught her distrust of all I tell her ? 
Can she truly doubt me when looking on my brows? 
Nature never teaches distrust of tender love-tales, 
What can have taught her distrust of all my vows P 
No, she does not doubt me! on a dewy eve tide 
Whispering together beneath the listening moon, 
I pray’d till her cheek flash’d, implored till she faltered— 
Fluttered to my bosom—ah ! to fly away so soon! 


When her mother tends her before the laughing mirror, 
Tying up her laces, looping up her hair, 

Often she thinks—were this wild thing wedded, 
I should have more love, and mack: Jess care. 

When her mother tends her before the bashful mirror, 
loosening her laces, combing down her curls, 

Often she thinks—were this wild thing wedded, 
I should lose but one for so many boys and girls. 


I have not quite done with the Dean’s letter. 
Let us give the Devil his due—also the Devil’s 
shoe black. he Devil’s shoe-black concludes with 
some really sensible counsels, and commands my 





LILY: A LEGEND OF GUERNSEY. 


hearty sympathy when he ridicules the notion thy 
cowardice is either natural or graceful in a lady, 
However, he throws no light upon this subject— 
he merely says smart things. The truth is, wome, 
are not cowards. They are conscious of physical 
weakness, and seek protection in that regard. Ang 
their courage is not usually of the aggressive order, 
which is our own painful prerogative. A woman's 
courage is the minister of her love in the interest 
of the beloved. Last at the cross and first at the 
sepulchre—(I do not put that in inverted commas, 
because I had the felicity of astonishing a company 


_ by making the observation myself long before | 


was breeched)—women are not cowards. “The 
porcelain ware of human kind” naturally flinches 
from rude contact? and it is soon shivered ; but its 
gold is burnt in, and it will stand a heat anda 
chafing under which the delf and the crockery 
would “ fly,” or deteriorate. 

We will get rid of the Dean in something like 
good humour, copying his parting benediction :— 
“TI desire you will keep this letter in you 
cabinet, and often examine impartially your whole 
conduct by it. And so God bless you, and make 
you a fair example to your sex, and a perpetual 


comfort to your husband and parents.” 


It is scarcely necessary to say that, throughout 
the letter, the Dean’s sin is that of looking ats 
woman from the egotistic point of view—simply 
as a secondary being, intended to minister to the 
well-being of the other sex. As an independent 
child of the common Father, and His ordained 
type of order and beauty, she would have com- 
manded more respectful treatment at his hands. 


XI.—STARS AND GAS LAMPS. 


Wuewn Hartley Coleridge, then a child in arms, 
was taken to London, he cried, ‘‘O Mother, now 
I know what the stars are—they are lamps that 
have been good on earth, and have been taken up 
to heaven.” I have read and heard of many 
clever and pretty things said by children, but 
surely this is the very best. It ought to be 
printed in gold onacard, and circulated among the 
lamplighters of the world, to shew them the 
poetry of their vocation. 


LILY: A LEGEND OF GUERNSEY. 


Lity has eyes of duskier brown 

Than ripe-skinned nuts in the autumn tide ; 
Lily were fairer in russet gown 

Than maidens many in silken pride ; 
Lily’s voice is music’s murmur— 
Beauty and joy to Lily cling firmer 
Than health to haunters of moor and glen, 
Than sorrow of heart to the sons of men. 





Lily writes poems—at least she writes 
What most young ladies choose to call so— 
Though she seldom rises to marvellous heights ; 
Perhaps she’s a bit of a pedant also. 
But let sharp supernatural claws stick 
Into any critic inclined to be caustic 
With lady poets—to drive to extremities 
Creatures as fragile as Siebold’s clematis. 
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Lily’s name—she belongs to the upper 

Classes : shall we call her Tupper ?— 

Or add one more to the many fairies 

Whom the Guernsey folks denominate Careys ?— 
Or send her forth to make fierce havoc 

Among sensitive hearts with the name of Brock ?— 
Or direct her lovers to send their flummeries 
(Postage paid) to Miss Lily de Sausmarez ?— 

An additional beauty would’ut be felt 

"Mong the Dobrees (D’Aubrey it ought to be spelt), 
It matters but little; and if there’s a stir, 

The rival gentes may fight for her. 


Calm on the Bay of Saints the mellow sunlight slept : 

Lily was tripping down with light feet over the turf : 

Merry and sweet was the song the larks in ether 
kept—- 

Merry the st rhyme of the pebble-teasing surf. 

Down to a cave came Lily—a mossy cave, where oft, 

Watching the marvels of ocean, the pretty crea- 
ture lay 

Telling her thoughts to the wind—to the gulls 
that swept aloft, 

Screaming sonorous music over the gleaming bay. 


Into the cave went Lily, 
And lay on the moss, and built 
Aériel castles many ; 
While sunset hues were spilt, 
Like wine of the gods on the western main, 
And the brine grew dark with the sudden stain. 


Long in the cave stayed Lily 
Before she looked around ; 
But when she rose from her dreamy rest, 
Her first glance fell on an oaken chest 
Which lay on the heathy ground— 
An oaken chest that well might hold 
Flame-coloured rubies, wedges of gold— 
With brazen safeguards bound.” 


“Verily, now,” thought Lily, | 
Starting up from her dream luxurious, 
“This chest of oak doesn’t look like a joke— 
I think it’s extremely curious ; 
If it is not locked ’twont take a minute 
To open the casket, and see what’s in it.’ 


No sooner said than done ; 
And Lily’s slender fingers 
Undo the fastenings one by one ; 
And the glance of her brown eye lingers— 
Not upon ingots of gold, or bars 
Of silver won in the Spaniard’s wars— 
Not upon hoards of moidores and guineas— 
Not upon egg-pearls, as white as her skin is ; 
But instead, on a precious collection of phials, 
Filled with various fluids of every shade, 
Such as now-a-day wouldn’t be found in these isles, 
Except where somechemist perfumes the Arcade.* 
Besides queer retorts and alembics, and quaint 
Convolutions of glass, which no rbymer could paint, 





* A heant of Guernsey commerce, so styled from the 
wcadiag simplicity of its inhabitants. 





With such barbarous names never mortal might 
spell ’em, 
And a few musty manuscripts written on vellum. 


Lily—a lady of some curiosity — 

Turned over the parchments with impetuosity. 
They seemed to be Arabic, Syriac, Persian, 
And afforded our heroine little diversion. 

One or two were the dingiest out of-the-wayest 
Symbols and signs of some old algebraist ; 
And as Lily had never yet solved a quadratic, 
She threw them aside with a gesture emphatic. 


But lo! what is this ? 
Something better, I wis. 
Fall of glee our inquisitive demoiselle is ; 
As if she had taken a farewell of sorrow, 
And were doomed to leave school and be married 
to-morrow ; 
The Lily has met with a marvel this time— 
A recipe, writ in vernacular rhyme. 


“ Whoso desireth 

His will frou this hour— 

Whoso requireth 

Omnipotent power— 
In the gloom of this cave let him linger awhile, 
And drink the contents of this platinum phial /”’ 


Lily sprang up with a comical fling— 

“ Dear me!” she exclaimed, “ what a capital thing! 

Won’t I drink it. I hope it’s not nasty. Just 
think !—~ 

If it’s like castor-oil ’twill be horrid to drink. 

But to have one’s own will always would be de- 
lightful ; 

And people who plague one with lectures are 
frightful ; 

And I hate saying lessons to folks that are cross,” 

She gulped it—and fell fast asleep on the moss. 


Lily aroused herself after awhile: - 

There was the casket—the platinum phial— 
The unreadable manuscripts strewn on the turf— 
The sunset spilt red over blue leagues of surf: 
She stretched herself, feeling a little bit stiff, 
Aud quickly exclaimed, “ Well, I wonder now if 
To do what I please I’ve established a right, or 
It’s only a hoax of the manuscript writer.” 


So she wished. Her first wish was for something 
to eat— 
Something cool and delicious—an absolute treat. 
That instant there enter, 
As if from the centre 
Of earth they upsprang, fifty /amula nice ; 
Some bearing fresh melons, some pineapple ice, 
Some exquisite tartlets, delight of young ladies, 
Chef d’csuvre of the principal artist of Hades, 
Some, apricots ripened in Proserpine’s greenhouse, 
Some, pies that were made of the pigeons of Venus. 


“T’ll have something to drink,” exclaimed Lily. 
Instanter, 


No end of young maidens with flask and decanter, 
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Of Sillery mousseux, of Sillery sec, 


Of perfect Johannisberg, pride of the German, | 


Of rarest Madeira, saved once by a merman 


Somewhere south of Cape Horn, from au India- | 


man’s wreck. 
Lily eyed them delighted ; but feeling afraid 
Of added excitement, she drank lemonade. 


“ Musice—music!” she cried. Not the chorus 


that rolled 
At Babylon, under the Image of Gold ; 
Not the Song of the Sirens, which only Ulysses 
Heard safely, when crossing the yeasty abysses ; 
Not Pan’s pleasant pipings in green summer time, 
Which Percy Bysshe Shelley has done into rhyme ; 
Not a mass of Mozart’s, with weird melodies woven ; 
Not ahigh organ symphony, played by Beethoven— 
None of these could compare with the musical 

wave 

Poured by voices invisible into the cave. 


Such proofs of her puissance these marvels evince, 
Cried Lily—* I'll certainly marry a Prince.” 
Scarce the thought flashed across, when the moss- 
covered cave 
Was achurch, with aisle, transept, and cliancel, 
aud nave— 
A church highly decked, in the best style of heresy ; 
And close to the altar innumerous clerici. 
And a Prince—such a guy! 
Who had only one eve— 
Red-headed, bow-legged, with a face that looked 
silly, 
Was extending his paw to be married to Lily! 


Pretty coquette ! 

In a terrible pet 
She remembered some pleasant adventures she’d 

met— 

Gay rompings by moonlight in sycamore shade, 
Low murmurs of musical love-serenade ; 
And in all her flirtations and oddities, since 

She liked playing with hearts 

More than raspberry tarts, 
She had never seen half such a guy as the Prince. 
So, forgetting she’d only to wish, and the elf 
Would be ten times as handsome as * * * himself, 
Lily shrank with dismay from the altar, and said— 
“I heartily wish they were all of them dead!” 


M’NEILL AND TULLOCH’S CRIMEAN REPORT. 


O, terrible scene ! 

Not a moment between 

The wish and fulfilment. The rubicund mien 

_ Disappears from archbishop, archdeacon, and dean ; 

The monocular Priuce in a minute turns green ; 

‘The courtiers drop suddeuly, fat ones and lean 

They are dead—just nine hundred, fourscore, ang 
nineteen. 


Poor Lily! She didn’t like killing folks so; 

Her heart—(she had got one: some ladies, yoy 
know, 

Get on better without)—was quite palsied with 
woe ; 

Wherefore (not recollecting the inference due, 

That her wish might have power to resuscitate too) 

She was smitten with synvo; e—that is to say, 

In plan English—the little girl fainted away. 

And when she recovered, no phial of platinun~— 

No parchments, with algebra, Greek, and all that 
in ’em— 

No relics of peaches and pineapple ice 

Did slie see—the whole vision was gone in a trice; 

The sunset had faded, and Lily, dream-laden, 

Must go home to bed like a good little maiden. 


COROLLARIES. 
I. 
First reflexion that seems on one’s fancy to strike 
Is, that ’twouldn’t be well to have all that you 
like. 
Ifa man were all-powerful—such tyrants men are— 
All the world would be worse than the realm of 
the Czar. 
Il. 
Don’t take dreams for reality. Castles in Spaia 
Are fabrics deceptive, erected in vain ; 
Unpractical men are their volatile builders, 
Who ne’er amass sovereigns, or thalers, or guilders. 


Ill 
Third verse for the fair sex. If some necromancy 
Should give power to possess whatsoever you fancy, 
Unless in a hurry to finish your gay days, 
Don’t “scuttle away”* aud get married, young 
ladies. 








Mortimer CoLiiys. 








M’NEILL AND TULLOCH’S CRIMEAN 
| examining the hospital at Scutari, and they entered 


Tue Crimean tragedy is written by Sir John 
M’Neill and Colonel Tulloch. Lord Panmure 
directed the authors of this terrible work to acquire 
the information necessary for its completion on the 
9th of February, 1855. Supplemental instructions 
Were issued to them by the Mixister at War on the 
22nd of February. They left London on the 
following day, and arrived at Constantinople on 
the 6th of March. 


REPORT. 


the harbour of Balaklava upon the 12th March. 
They waited upon the late Lord Raglan next day, 
and explained the course of examination which they 
proposed. It received his assent and concurrence 
on the 15th of that month by letter, and he afforded 


* Vide Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s letters. The ides 
of this legend is caught from Emile Souvestre’s admirable 








They spent some days in | 


“Parchemin du Docteur Maure,”’ 
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ll the facilities to the commissioners that they | 
gesired or could require. The dates of the | 
examinations of the different witnesses will show 
the activity of the commissioners, who reported on 
the 10th of June; yet the document was not 
published until last month. We presume, however, 
that it was read. ‘The members of the Government 
must have all been acquainted with its contents ; 
and yet they adopted no steps against any of the | 

ies inculpated, but some of them were rewarded. 

We are not, therefore, astonished that they have 

inted a military commission, which was to consist 
of the old Generals whom they turned into Field- 
Marshals a little time ago, as if they had meant 
to bring them into ridicule. Lords Comber- 
mere, Stafford, and Seaton, are absolutely men of 
the last contury. They earned their Marshal's 
batons before one-half of the members of the House 
of Commons were born. ‘Their honours have been | 
forty years overdue, and they came at last when they 
could no longer be valuable ; yet our Field-Marshials, 
venerable in years aud young in rank, were to be 
employed as a commission upon the commissioners 
appoiuted by Lord Panmure, who was chosen by 
the Premier, who was selected by the Commons, | 
who were delegated by the people, to care and to 
provide for their army. This commission on com- 
missioners will be as pretty a house as ever Jack 
built, ‘The proceeding is adopted to screen the 
Ministry—and their friends, the offenders—on 
whom they have bestowed the rewards of incapa- 
city—honours and preferment. The idea is bad, but 
the names originally proposed have been changed. 

The first report from Sir John M’Neill and 
Colonel Tulloch is dated at Constantinop!e upon 
the 10th of June, 1855, and was doubtless forwarded 
immediately to the Government. It must have 
been received by them iu time to lay it before 
Parliament during the last session, if they had been 
inclined. A second report is dated in January of 
the present year, and it is the more serious docu- 
ment of the two. The Ministry may therefore 
have deemed themselves justifiable in postponing 
the publication of tie first report until they had 
received the second, which was doubtless expected 
by them; but the first should have stopped the 
Promotion of the parties implicated. Proceedings 
respecting them should have beenat least suspended. 
If they were permitted to remain in the service 
under warning, greater leniency should not have 
been shown to them. 

_ Lord Lucan, who has repeatedly demanded trial 
oy 4 court-martial, and is not, therefore, personally | 


cuuueeeeeee 





culpable for shrinking from an investigation, has | 

Q promoted to the command of a hussar regi- 
ment—oue of a few splendid sinecures, which | 
should be reserved for a soldier without fortune. 
Lord Lucan is a very wealthy nobleman; and if 
he has deserved well of his country, by achievements 
in battle or good conduct in the field, honorary 
distiactions might well reward his efforts. ‘To men 


————— 





like the late Lord Raglan, and many other gallant 
who have worn out life in the service of the | 
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country, rewards which resemble pensions or sine- 
cures should be reserved. 

Sir Richard Airey may have good answers to all 
the evidence adduced by the commissioners, and no 
man should be condemned without an opportunity of 
stating his defence; but until issue be joined, and 
that work done effectually, we should not promote 
a man under a cloud, in spite of the shadow, and 
dag him by main force through its darkness, Sir 
Richard Airey was one of the officers sent to 
represent England at the Council of War in Paris, 
although his capacity for command in at least those 
details which would form part of an inquiry by 
a council of war, must have been ere then a matter 
of doubt with the Government. He has received 
the appointment of Quartermaster-General to the 
army, While his qualitications for that position are 
actually under investigation. 

We mention the names of these officers only, 
but others are in a similar position; and the 
Government have incurred “ alarming responsi- 
bilities” by this anticipation of public opinion after 
their own commissioners had warned them that the 
management of the army had been culpable. They 
have endeavoured to stitle public feeling by the 'r 
dispensation of honour and patronage. They havc 
thus, in some measure, become parties to all these 
proceedings which were to be remitted to the oul 
Field-Marshals for further inquiry and reporting. 
This last commission, however composed, becomes 
a court appointed by the Government, and selected 
by them for their own trial. 

We admit the value of the efforts made by Lord 
Panmure to retrieve the condition of the army. 
He is not an ambitious, and he is a wealthy man. 
Office to him has no attractions, except those of 
duty. He accepted the almost greatest trust that 
the empire had to offer at a period of extreme 
difficulty, and he has laboriously toiled at the post, 
until, we believe, the army has been brought into 
an cflicient state, Towards him, therefore, grati- 
tude for his labours is justly due, and generally 
felt; but we deeply regret that he should have 
permitted, if he could prevent, those abuses of 
patronage which it is probable he regrets. Vis- 
count Palmerston had at stake the reputation of a 
long life. He has been considered the diplomatic 
enemy of despotism in Europe for many years. He 
became Premier by the consent of nearly all parties. 
He had a great work before him, and has endea- 
youred, doubtless, to do it well; but he should 
have opposed these proceedings at the Horse Guards, 
if he is not morally responsible for their occurrence. 


Indeed, the Government do not deny their respon- 
_ sibility—and if they did nobody would believe them 
—as few will calmly justify the bestowal of pen- 


sions and rewards on persons who have earned them 


by the manslaughter of ten thousand men at the 
_ period of England's greatest need of men. Degrees 


of manslaughter exist in criminal phraseology. It 
may be culpable or it may be justifiable. Nobody 
will call it “justifiable,” in this case; and if it is 
not “culpable,” language wants a new term. Dip- 
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lomatists supply it. We hear of the “ neutralisation” 
of the Black Sea. This black affair also may be 
neutralised. It may be a “ neutral” crime—not 
to be justified and not to be punished; but it is 
strange that it should be rewarded. The implicated 
parties may plead that they did all in their power 
for the safety of the army, and charity may say 
that they were only incapable ; but duty does not 
require the nation to reward incapacity. A pam- 
phiet was published some time ago, and made a 
noise in the world, under the ominous title, ““ Who 


shall we hang?” We are not discussing that | 


point at present, but the humbler question, “‘ Who 
shall we promote *’—in the service, and not up- 
wards in the more objectionable sense. We are 
not yet arguing for positive measures, but for the 
“ neutralisation” of the rewarding power, until 
somebody could be met with aclear title to honour. 
If we come to the question of punishment, guilt 
must be brought clearly towards one individual, 
and fixed upon bis head. In this case, it may 
only be possible to bring guilt home to a batch of 
individuals, and each one of them may claim the 
value of the doubt in his favour. Nobody may be 
punished, but is that a reason for rewarding the 
entire coterie? Some person who really laboured 
hard—harder than would have been requisite if 
he had been in abler company—might want the 
reward which he toiled to gain. We deplore his 
fate; but is it not a common fate? It occurs 
often in commercial life. All the shareholders of 
the Tipperary Banking Company are not responsible 
for the deeds of the late Mr. Sadlier. He left on 
record the assurance that they were all innocent ; 
but they will all suffer the consequences. In 
military life, the right man may be in the right 
place, with a dozen of wrong men around him, and 
his “rectitude” will not secure victory. 

The report of the commissioners contains an 
eloquent eulogium on the conduct of the army. It 
is more valuable as the mature opinion of experi- 
enced men, stated in their official capacity, than any 
other evidence that will be afforded. The value 
of friends or servants depends upon their worth. 
A perilous errand was that on which those defenders 
of their country and its interests went out in the 
sprivg-time of 1854. They were all nearly untried 
soldiers, who, excepting the regiments who had 
served in India, never formerly met a foe in battle, 
never even encountered life in a camp, or experi- 
euced the labours and toils of a siege. Their 
countrymen depended upon their gallantry in 
attacking heights like those of Alma, and could 
trust them to stem the tide of foemen who swept 
upon their position over the crags and through the 
mists of Inkermann. As the Scots Fusileers 
assembled on their parade ground, and defiled before 
the Queen and her family, on an early morning in 
the spring of 1854—-when the leaves had reached 
their summer size upon the trees, and flowers were 
sprinkled over all the parks, while from the east 
the early dawn was throwing over all its silvery 
giay—not one among the many spectators doubted 





that the men could die to save their honour or serye 
their land. As one regiment after another passed 
through London to the channel ports, or left the 
manufacturing districts for Liverpool or Irela 
no fears were felt that the character of the army 
would suffer from their conduct in battle. 

We remember to have seen a battalion of the 
Grenadier Guards march up the Strand for Turkey, 
The firm and yet light step of these Anakian 
soldiers, even in the hour of parting, boded sorrow 
to those who were doomed to cross bayonets with 
them in the mortal struggle for life. The army 
was prepared to achieve all that their numbers 
could accomplish, and their countrymen would have 
trusted them with fifty per cent. over their number 
of any soldiers they expected to meet. The pro. 
portion that they would have undertaken is another 
question. But the most sanguine views entertained 
by rash reckoners on topics of that nature were all 
exceeded by the realities that part of them had to 
encounter and overcome. The confidence expressed 
in the fighting power of the men was not extended 
to their endurance of fatigue in marching, privations 
in camp, or want in the trenches. They were 
accustomed to barrack life, aud the full supply of 
every want as it arose. They had not sufficient 
experience in converting little means into useful 
ends. They had not been taught to build buts 
above, or to dig out shelter in the earth. They 


were not able to bake their bread, or cook ther 


rations, so as to extract all the nourishment, in the 
most available form that they could supply. An 
army should be able, in a rough way, to do within 
its ranks everything that is essential to its effective 
existence ; and our regiments had not acquired that 
information. 

The passive courage of the men was alsoa 
doubtful point. More heroism may be displayed 
in bearing than in doing. The feeling and strength 
that bear men bravely over an Alma may be inade- 
quate to carry them through the trench work of 
a winter. We doubt if any British army since 
the retreat to Corunna ever underwent similar pri- 
vations to the Crimean army; and none ever met 
them with a stronger spirit. Their numbers melted 
away under disease and neglect. They were com 
fronted by bold and numerous enemies, 
admirable shelter, while they were obliged to suffer, 
and toil, and watch, without adequate food, of 
clothes, or shelter—even without medicine as they 
sickened, and without any immediate prospect of 
relief or victory. The commissioners record 
steady and unswerving bravery of men and officers 
under these hardships. The rocks of Balaklava 
and the mud of the Crimea seemed to distinguish 
the native land of despair; but this army resisted 
the local influences of that peninsula, aggravated 
by every difficulty except defeat, without abandom 
A their hope, or even murmuring against theit 


The sufferings of the army in the course of the wiste, 
and especially during the months of December and Januaty, 
must have been intense. We have not noted all the pa 
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ticulars related to us, many of which were unconnected with 
eer inquiry; bat we may state, that it has been only by 
slow degrees, and after the frequent repetition of similar 
details, a8 one witness afler another revealed the facts that 
bad come under his own observation, that we have been able 


to form any adequate conception of the distress and misery | 


| 


and Irish counties it is selected as the surest road 
to a pension and support in old age. Still, we 
admit that the army has not hitherto favourably 
represented the intellectual or moral state of the 


_ labouring and working classes ; but in recent years, 


godergone by the troops, or fully to appreciate the unpara- | 


courage and constancy with which they have eudured 
wm sufferings. Great Britain has often had reason to be 


of her army, but it is doubtful whether the whole | 


rage of military history furnishes an example of an army 
exhibiting throughout a long campaign, qualities as high as 
have distinguished the forces under Lord Raglan’s command. 
The strength of the men gave way under excessive labour, 
watching, exposure, and privation ; but they never murmured, 
their spirit never failed, and the enemy, though far outnum- 
bering them, never detected ia those whom he encountered 
asy signs of weakness. Their numbers were reduced by 
disease and by casualties to a handful of men, compared with 
the great extent of the lines which they constructed and 
defended ; yet the army never abated its confidence in itself, 
and never descended from its acknowledged military pre- 
eminence. 

Both men and officers, when so reduced that they were 
hardly fit for the lighter duties of the camp, scorned to be 
excused the severe and perilous work of tlie trenches, lest 
they should throw an undue amount of duty upon their com- 
rades ; yet they maintained every foot of ground against all 
the efforts of the enemy, and with numbers so small that, 
perhaps, no other troops would even have made the attempt. 

Suffering and privation have frequently led to crime, in 
armies as in other communities; but offences of a serious 
character have been unknown in the British army in the 
Crimea. Not one capital offence has been committed by a 
soldier, and intemperance has been rare. , 

Everyone who knows anything of the constitution of the 
army must feel that, when troops so conduct themselves 
throughout a long campaign, the officers must have done 
their duty, and set the example. The conduct of the men, 
therefore, implies the highest encomium that can be passed 
upon their officers. They have not only shared all the 
danger and exposure and most of the privations which the 
men had tc undergo, but we everywhere found indications of 
their solicitude for the welfare of those who were under 
their commazd, and of their constant readiness to employ 
their private means in promoting the comfort of their men. 
Doubtless there have been, as there always must be, better 
management in some regiments than in others, but amongst 
much that was painful in the evidence that we have heard, 
it was always gratifying to observe the community of feelings 
and of interests that appeared everywhere to subsist between 
the men and their officers, and which the regimental system 
of the British army seems almost always to produce. 


The regimental system may deserve fully the 
praise bestowed on it by the commissioners; but, 
without discussing that part of the subject, we at 
once assent to the opinion expressed of many regi- 
mental officers. They gained the esteem of their 
men—probably the best test of efficiency. Many 
of them supplied comforts to their regiments, or 
to the sick, from their private means. All, or 
nearly all, the officers endeavoured to mitigate 
sufferings that they could not prevent. 

A British army is never a fair representation of 
the people. The enlistment is voluntary—the 
remuneration, at least, in the first instance, is 
small, and the ranks are partly filled by young 
men, who enlist from momentary difference with 
their families, or from some similar cause. i 
peace, a large number of individuals do not enter 


the army as a profession—although in some Scotch 





partly through the instrumentality of the present 
Minister of War, when he occupied a different 
position, libraries and schools were established in 
the regiments, and the conduct of the men was 
greatly improved. The Crimean correspondence 
has shown an intellectual ability and activity in 
the ranks that the public were not prepared to 
expect. . For some past years a few popular poli- 
ticians have unwisely assailed the character of the 
army. Wherever many men congregate together, 
some vices thrive; and the neighbourhood of 
barracks, like other vicinities, are not therefore 
comparable for their external virtues with the 
middle class districts of towns or quiet villages in 
the country. We are, however, assured by parties 
who have mingled much with the army, and whose 
opinion is certainly worthy of respect, that at no 
time, for many years, probably since the days of 
Cromwell in, England or Mackay in Scotland, has 
the army contained a greater proportion of the re- 
ligious element—there, as elsewhere, the salt of the 
earth. 

These facts render more deplorable the an- 
nouncement in the report immediately following 
our quotation, that the deaths at Scutari and in 
the Crimea, amounted to 35 per cent. of the 
average strength of the army before Sebastopol, 
during the winter. One man in three, between 
the lst October, 1854, and the 30th April, 1855 
died from disease, and the commissioners add 
“that this excessive mortality is not to be at- 
tributed to anything peculiarly unfavourable in the 
climate, but to overwork, exposure to wet and cold, 
improper food, insufficient clothing during the 
winter, and insufficient shelter from inclement 
weather.” Life in the Crimea, at this rate, was 
worth twenty-one months purchase, from which 
the risk of casualties had to be deducted. Four 
thousand lives would be a murderous allowance for 
deaths from unavoidable causes. The inquiry, 
therefore, respects the loss of six thousand lives 
that might have been saved. When a ship of the 
royal navy is lost, the captain, officers, and crew 
are tried for the event. The navy assume that 
the ship should not have been lost, and require 
evidence to prove that the wreck was unavoidable. 
In the army, lives may be lost without requiring 
any similar evidence; yet, if the plan pursued in 
naval practice were adopted in military life, some 
professional persons would have to account for the 
calamities of 1854. 

The wants of the army were badly supplied in 
all departments. They wanted food, fuel, medicine, 
and clothing. The deficiencies extended to man 
and beast ; with rigid impartiality. The proportion 
of horses lost was even greater than that of men. 
The soldiers are more tenacious of life than their 
horses. The errors of the Commissariat were 
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aggravated by another deficiency. They wanted 
common sense. At the capture of Balaklava 
several hundred quarters of buck wheat were 
found in store. 
might have been rendered useful for many purposes, 
and the wheat would have been consumed with 


continued to occupy the building, and the horses 
to want the food, through the last dreary winter ; 
and it may still remain in store, a monument of 
the red-tapism that seems to be the uniform of 
British officials. 

The sufferings of the men commenced early, in 
a campaign that began too late in the season. 
The raid into the Crimea was planned early in 
the summer, but it was not executed until late in 
the autumn. Whien the men landed near Eupatoria 
their knapsacks were detained on the transporis. 
The landing was effected rapidly, aud, after all the 
preparations made, with inadequate means of trans- 
port. ‘The nature of the case caused and excused 
this deficiency ; but after the men had reached 
Balaklava their knapsacks should have been col- 
lected and restored. The ships that contained 


them are said to have been sent on other service; 
and yet it seems probable that any delay caused in 
the removal of the baggage would have been com- 
pensated fully on board ship by riddance from an 
encumbrance. Sir Edmund Lyons apparently 
offered to collect the knapsacks, and place them on 


one vessel; but oniy one General of Division 
would take the men’s baggage after the battie of 
Alma. ‘The Duke of Cambridge preferred to have 
the clothes of the men in their own possession. 
He was the youngest General of Division, and in 
this respect the wisest; but his contemporaries 
deny that they had or can recollect any offer made 
to them of restoration. 

As the soldiers had to fight their way to Bala- 
klava from Old Fort, and as a baggage train would 
have encumbered their advance in woods through 
which men could scarcely carry their camp ket les, 
the sailors should have collected the knapsacks, 
with or without orders, Sir Edmund Lyons must 
have kuown that men could not be comfortable 
without clothes, or combs, or any of the many 
articles that a soldier stows away in his knapsack ; 
and even if the navy had attended to this detail, 
they would have barely performed their duty. As 
they allowed the baggage of the men to be scat- 
tered over the Black Sea in all directions, their 
duty was not performed, and to that circumstance 
a large portion of the sufferings of the men may 
be imputed. They were, on the average, six weeks 
without the return of their luggage—a rather 
longer time than railway passengers on some badly 
couducted lines; but the average might be in- 
creased indefinitely, since some of the men have 
never recovered their goods, and others had the 
shells without the oysters. The contents had 
been stolen. 

The carelessness, in this instance, extended its 


They occupied a building that | 
| filth of the field was aggravated at Scutari, and while 


the sick arrived in a destitute state no means to Sup. 


advantage upon the spot, but as nobody was | ply their wants existed there. 


entitled to appropriate captured stores, the corn | before Sebastopol rendered these deficiences more 


| by day and night. 








OF FUEL. 


influence to Scutari. The sick and wounded hag 
no change of linen. None could be obtained jy 
those chambers of horrors that were denominated 
wards inthe neighbourhood of the Golden Horn. The 


The peculiar service 


distressing than they would have been in ordi 
circumstances. The soldiers had to dig trenches 
They had to do the work of 
na‘vies under great disadvantages, and their uniforms 
were rapidly tattered and worn out, while the meg 
were shirtless. They had not the means of washi 
linen, and that was of less importance, as they had 
none to wash. Their clothes were frequently wet, 
but they could not change them. When rain fell, 
they were still obliged to sleep in mud. They 
obtained a blauket and great coat each ; but these 
aids to health and warmth on the bare soil, sufficient 
on a summer night, were totally imadequate, at 
every period after the landing onthe Crimea. The 
seeds of disease were thus broadcast over the 
camp before the storms of winter matured them. 

The evidence of the Generals of Division will be 

considered of more importance by some parties 
than the opinions even of officers brought more 
into connexion with the men. It presents a fatal 
similarity. Sir John Campbell commanded the 
Fourth Division in May last. He was killed in 
the unsuccessful attack upon the Redan on the 
18th June. His Division, he said, had suffered 
from over work. The officers employed their owd 
horses to bring up provisions, and his men were 
uot frequently sent to Balaklava. ‘Their journies, 
when they went there, were attended with great 
atigue and privation. They had no fuel, except 
the roots which they dug; and when the snow was 
on the ground they could not obtain a sufficient 
quantity. They were supplied with pick-axes 
instead of mattocks, and were in consequence less 
able to procure roots. The want of fuel prevented 
them from cooking their rations properly. Many 
men preferred to eat raw pork rather than undergo 
the fatigue of finding fuel. He believed that the 
Commissariat had fuel at Balaklava, but they had 
no means of transport. 

Sir Richard England gives precisely the same 
opinion respecting fuel. He had employed his mea 
in bringing up rations from Balaklava to the extent 
of 800 men per month. They underwent much fatigue 
in finding fuel. When the snow was upon the 
ground they had to serape for roots. The hard 
frosts increased the difficulty, and the tools were 
bad and searce. The soldiers frequently used their 
rations raw, and he had no doubt that they could 
not find the means of cooking them. Defective 
transport was assigned as the cause of this want 
of fuel; but he has no knowledge that ary existed 
in the public stores of the country. He had no 
doubt that the men suffered from the incapability 
to cook their food well; and the tendency to sick 
ness was thereby increased. 
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BAD LOOKING. 


General Pennefatier alleged that his men under- | 


went much exposure and fatigue in collecting fuel | 


} 


in wet weather and snow from defective tools, 
although the brushwood was near to their camp ; 


them were occ sionally so much exhausted that 
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nation from the defective condition of the working 
tools served out to the men, irrespective of the in- 
humanity and suffering incurred by the crime, 
should serve for its correction through all coming 


sod they did not always get enough, while many of | time; yet, unless those who are employed to ex- 


_ pend national money be watched well, we are con- 


they preferred to want cooked food to the labour | 


of cullecting fuel. As they could not collect wood 
to warm the rations in their tin-cans, it follows that 
they had no fire to dry their clothes or thaw their 
freezing frames while the frost was deep in the 
earth and the snow upon the ground; and their 
bed was the earth within their tents, rendered 
colder than usual by perpetual changes of tempera- 
ture, and each man had one blanket and a great 
coat to protect him from its influences. We are 
not astonished that General Pennefather adds, that 
through the winter the men manifestly became 
weaker; but they never grumbled. 

Sir Colin Campbell commanded the hardiest 
Division in the army, probably;.and he says the 
men did not become perceptibly weaker during the 
winter, for their spirits never flagged, and if they 
were weak, they did not show it; but, he adds, that 
they had become weaker was proved by the rapidity 
with which they succumbed to attacks of disease. 
The deficiency in dry fuel caused their ratious to 
be often badly cooked: but his Division were not 
so badly situated iv that respect. as the men in 
front. They cut entrenchments or erected batteries 
to cover their position over a distance of three and 
a-half miles; and they carried to the front, through 
six to seven miles of mud, a great portion of the 
army stores. 

Major-General Eyre visited the regimental 
kitchens daily, to check the irregularities of the 
issue of rations. The men often wanted fucl, and 
preferred to throw away their rations to searching 
for it at the worst period. ‘The scarcity of fuel 
was aggravated by that of tools for digging. The 
men suffered greatly from this cause. Tiis General 
is one of ihe superior officers whose duty in battle 
and camp was performed admirably. His care for 
the soldiers, joined to the exertions of the regi- 
mental officers, tended to support the spirits of the 
men ; and although now only an incident in a long 
siege, yet many persons believe still that the 
southern part of Sebastopol might have been takeu 
on the 18th June, if General Eyre had been firmly 
and strongly supported after he gained a position 
Within the city. 

M:jor-General Barnard was not connected with 


having to dig deep for roots without suitable im- 
plements. The want of tools is a complaint per- 
vading all this class of evidence; and must be 
referred to the authorities at home. It is one of 
those evils originating with the system of con- 
tracting for everything wanted, and giving the 
Contracts to the cheapest offerers. The loss to the 





fident that similar errors will be perpetrated in the 
first and second campaigns of the next war. 

Brigadier General Lockyer was in command of 
the Second Brigade of the Second Division, from 
the 23rd November to the 13th January. Abund- 
ance of fuel existed in their locality, but the tools 
to procure it were defective, and in consequence 
the rations were badly cooked, and great sickness 
prevailed. Colonel Shadforth, of the 57th, who, it 
may be remembered, is among the slain, testified to 
the exposure and fatigue which the men under- 
weut in procuring fuel. Twice in December they 
were unable to get up any fires ; and it frequently 
happened that they could not cook their ratious 
properly. Similar evidence is to be found in the 
examination of all the officers, and the want of fuel, 
as of proper tools to grub out the roots, is an ad- 
mitted fact, to which much bad cooking and the 
use of raw pork, with their consequent sickness and 
death, must be charged. Five hundred pounds 
expended at home for good tools in suilicient time 
would have prevented this loss. We attribute a 
large part of the sorrows around Sebastopol to the 
thorough want of foresight at home. The country 
paid blind men for the discharge of duties that 
they could not perform; and they consequently 
leit men to die in misery and want, who had ae- 
complished all those duties that they had under- 
taken. 

The Commissariat alleged want of precedent as 
au apology for want of timber to burn. That de- 
partment was not accustomed to find fuel. Ae- 
cording to the comfortable way of keeping place— 
being neither suggestive nor troublesome —the 
comuissariat officers were right in neglecting fire- 
wood; but when Lord Raglan issued orders to the 
Commissariat, on the llth November, to provide 
fuel, the material could not be found in time; and 
again, when on the 4th December his Lordship 
ordered the Commissariat to issue rations of fuel 
to the army, they had no difficulty in issuing all 
that couid be conveyed to the camp. The Com- 
missariat were at Balaklava among the ships, and 
the men were in the trenches before Sebastopol. 
Between them a barrier of cohesive mud, eighteen 


iuches in depth, stretched for six or seven miles. 
the army until the 13th December, and ere then | The frost never was sufficient to turn the snow 
many men were lost, aud much suffering had been | 
incurred ; but he ascribes the great sickness to their | bouring contivent; and therefore sledging came 
over exertion, especially in searching for fuel, and | not to relieve the Land Transport serviee. The 





into an ample and broad highway, as on the neigh. 


Commissariat were therefore in no particular dread 
by the 4th December that the men could come for 
ratious of fire-wood. The commissioners cast 
some blame upou the Commissariat for neglecting 
this department, as they say that abundance of 
material to burn might have been obtained on the 
coasts of the Black Sea. 
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To provide and issue fael was no doubt a considerable 
addition to the daties of the Commissariat ; and the difficul- 
ties arising from the deficieat state of the land transport, the 
narrow space for landing stores at Balakiava, and the great 
amount of labour which the other duties of that department 
involved, in the peculiar circcmstance of the army, may 
have led the Commissary-General to insist upon the alleged 
previous practice in the Peninsula aud elsewhere, of leaving 
troops in the field to find their own fuel. But the circum- 
stances of the army before Sebastopol were obviously excep- 
tional, and an appeal to precedent was out of place. In con- 
sequence of the representations of the Commissary-General, 
however, the order of the 4th December appears to have 
been modified, and it was not till the 29th December that 
the troops in and near Balaklava received rations of fuel. 

This apparent want of alacrity on the part of the Commis- 
sariat to provide fuel for the army in the field, could not 
have arisen from any difficulty in procuring firewood. The 
southern coast of the Black Sea is wooded down to the shore 
for hundreds of miles: firewood could have been procured 
there in unlimited quantity ; but the resources of ihat coast 
had not then been explored. | Wood has more recently been 
obtained from thence at little more than one-fourth of the 
price paid for it during the winter at Scutari and Constanti- 
nople. Unfortunately, after fuel had been provided at Ba- 
Jaklava, the want of land tiansport made it impossible to 
carry it to the front, except in small quantities for the use 
of the hospitals; and being issued out in the vicinity of 
Balaklava, it was of no use to the soldier on the heights, 
unless he could find the means of carrying it to the regi- 
mental camp. 

The soldiers in and near Balaklava might easily 
have received firewood if it had come into the 
harbour ; yet Christmas was past, and New Year’s- 
day had nearly arrived, before the soldiers even in 
that position received rations of fucl. We are not 
disposed to impute the entire responsibility to the 
Commissary-General. The great storm of the 14th 
of November had covered the surrounding seas with 
floating timber. The ships before Sebastopol and 
stationed around Balaklava and the coast had not 
extreme labour for their crews, and they might have 
employed their boats in catching the fragments of 
the broken ships and cutting them into lengths for 
firing. It is curious to observe how the genius of 
invention was stunted under our military and naval 
system. Nobody dared to make himself generally 
useful. Every man had his department, and he 
adhered to the routine of the road. The navy 
might have even cooked the rations, boiled the beef 
and pork before they were sent up to the soldiers ; 
but that had not been done previously, and could 
not therefore be attempted in novel circumstances. 
The navy might have also boiled and washed clothes 
for the men on shore; but that would have been a 
refinement of the business totally inadmissible in any 
circumstances, and certainly inapplicable to an army 
whose soldiers had not “one shirt to change ano- 
ther.” 

In these circumstances, with abundance of wood 
within two or three hundred miles by water, with- 
out a great scarcity of labourers in the surrounding 
countries, and with capitalists in England willing 
to undertake anything, the Government might have 
contracted for a supply of fuel tothe camp. This 
operation must have been completed in October if 

it had ever been useful; and a great part of all the 


loss and sufferings of the army in the winter of 








1HE SUPPLY OF CLOTHING. 


1854 and 1855 is traceable to the foolish idea, 
paramount in English official circles during the 
summer of 1854, that Sebastopol would fall by, 
coup. ‘The Allies were expected to arrive, to look 
at the forts, and to conquer them; and yet, out of 
these circles and in the press many doubts were 


| entertained, and nobody seemed able even to form 


an accurate estimate of the enemy’s strength, 
Men naturally supposed that the Governments and 
the leaders of the armies knew more of the matter, 
Mr. Roebuck’s Sebastopol Committee undeceived 
the public in this respect, and they were then in. 
formed that from Varna into Old Fort Lord 
Raglan and Marshal Arnaud “ leaped,’’ with forty. 
five thousand men, according to orders, “in the 
dark.” 

After the first and unsuccessful bombardment of 
Sebastopol, it must have been evident to the 
Government that a winter campaign was higlily 
probable. Against probabilities statesmen are 
bound to provide ; and they made little or no pro. 
vision for even pressing objects. They had only 
to state the case to the contractors of England, 
with the offer of an adequate price, and five 
thousand labourers could have been transported to 
the Crimea. A line of five thousand navvies would 
have passed up the supplies from Balaklava to the 
camp by hand to hand. They would have been 
well booted and clothed, and quite competent for 
the work. These five thousand labourers would 
have saved five thousand soldiers. If they had 
cost £15 weekly, or even £20, for six months, the 
outlay would have been extremely economical. 
Sebastopol would have fallen at an earlier date 
than September—fallen at a period of the year 
when subsequent operations could have enabled 
the Allies to expel the Russians from the pen- 
insula, and enabled them to dictate a more en- 
during peace than will be signed at Paris in 1856. 

The want of fuel was not more serious than the 
want of clothing; and to go fully into this subject 
we copy at once “the chief points which” the 
commissioners say “ appear to require explanation 
in the Quartermaster-General’s Department, with 
regard to the supply of blankets, bedding, and 
warm clothing” :— 

A large supply of rugs was forwarded for the use of the 


troops during the winter, of which 10,000 arrived in the 
end of November or early in December, 10,000 more in the 


, course of December, a further supply of about the same 


extent in January; yet of these, few or none have bees 
used, except 4,500 sent to the General Hospital, thoughs 
rug would have been very useful to place under cach soldier 
when he was lying on the bare ground. 

Paillasses were also sent out to the extent of 10,000 ia 
November, and nearly as many more in the course of the 
following month, which if used in certain proportions to 
each tent, to put under the rug, would have been of much 
use, even though straw could not at the time be obtained t 
stuff them; yet none were issued, except to the hospitals, 
where only a small portion of them were required. 

Judging from the supply of blankets on hand in January, 
there would have been no difficulty in giving out early is 
that month a third blanket to each man, so as to have 
ensured the necessary degree of warmth at night. The 
sailors had that number, and they suffered comparati 
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MAJOR WETHERALL’sS OPINIONS. 


little from cold; it remains to be explained why the soldier 
should not have enjoyed a similar advantage, when there was 
, sufficient store in hand. . 

Nothing appears to have been more likely to add to the 
comforts of the soldier in his tent than a warm, dry, great- 
coat, which he could well have exchanged for his wet one 
wheo he came in from duty; or he might, in very cold 
weather, have worn it over the other when in the trenches ; 
vet though 12,000 of these were available in November, or 


early in December, and nearly 10,000 more in the course of | 


the following month, and though the supply has since been | and he adds—* especially at a time when additional 


_ warm clotiing was daily expected ;” yet, surely, the 


increased to nearly 37,000, yet in very few cases were the 
men supplied with a second great-coat,and then only in 
exchange for the old one. 

It seems, also, that about 2,850 watch-coats arrived in the 
end of November, and were ready for issue early in the fol- 
lowing month ; yet no more than the half of these were dis- 
tribated even so late as the end of December, though they 
are described as having been most useful as a protection to 
the men on duty. 

About 6,000 militia coatees were also sent out so far back 
as 28th November, on the supposition that the uniform of 
the men was in a very ragged state, and did not afford the 
requisite warmth ; few or none of these, however, appear to 
have been issued: and of 6,0C0 trousers sent out at the same 
time, not above 1,000 pairs had left the store in December, 
and up to the end of March the total quantity had not 
exceeded 4,000 pairs. 

Judging from the examinations of the regimental and 
divisional officers, all of them seem to have been ignorant of 
any such supplies being in store ; otherwise, they say, they 
would have immediately made requisitions for them: but 
according to the principles on which the distribution was 
regulated, they had no means of obtaining any information 
on the subject. 

Some explanation appears, also, to be necessary why 2,817 
baffalo robes, which were of great importance to the comfort 
of the men in their tents, should have been allowed to re- 
main on board the Charity till the 11th January, before any 
attempt was made to issue them: in consequence of which 
it was about the third week in January before the whole of 
that supply was made available; by which time 9,244 more 
had arrived by the Gottenbarg, nearly one half of which are, 
it rs understood, still in store. 

The ammunition boots, too, appear to have been issued 
very slowly, considering the large supply on hand and the 
alleged sufferings of the men for want of them; but as there 
was a General Order on the 29th November, informing the 
Officers of corps that they might have any quantity, it appears 
to have been their own fault if not obtained. 


Major Wetherall, Assistant - Quartermaster- 
General to the army, furnishes an answer to these 
memoranda. As to rugs and paillasses, he says 
that “he occasionally mentioned” to the Quarter- 
master’s of different corps that there were rugs in 
store; but they declined having them.” That fact 
exonerates him so far on the rug question; but 
We hope that he kept copies of his occasional cor- 
respondence with the Quartermasters of the corps 
to which the rugs were offered, and their letters 
refusing what the poor soldiers must have con- 
sidered windfalls in their open tents. 

Major Wetherall farther says that the paillasses 
would have been worse than useless, as it was 
impossible to get hay or straw to fill them; but we 
shall hereafter see that hay or straw might have 
been procured, and that the difficulty lay rather in 
carrying them to the camp in front; for the idle 
— by. were kept against their will on the 
Transport ships, at t cost and d , might 
have filled en ial ee 


| 
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Out of 12,000 great coats received into store 
up to the 16th December, only 2,376 had been 
issued ; and he excuses this cruelty—for we con- 
sider the word well applied—upon the plea that 
“it was never contemplated to give each soldier 
more than one regimental great cvat,” although we 
cannot see how 2,376 great coats could furnish one 
to each soldier in an army always over 20,000 men; 


men need not have been compelled to starve on 
expectation, with reality in their stores. But the 
third section of this lamentable apology is most 
remarkable, for the Major adds an “absolutely” to 
“especially.” ‘It was absolutely necessary to 
keep a supply of great coats in store, to meet the 
demand which might be made in the ordinary 
course of service.” The men were engaged in an 
extraordinary service. They were compelled to 
labour on trench-work on each alternate night. 
They were exposed to cold, hunger, wet. They 
had no beds, no fuel, no cooked food. They were 
dying with heart-crushing rapidity. One colonel 
swears that one-half of his men were sick, and they 
nearly all died. Another wrote to the Quarter- 
master-General that he could not send his men on 
fatigue parties without twenty-four hours of free 
rest. General Codrington, now the Commander. 
in-Chief, asserts that their clothes were never dry. 
Sometimes rain fell early in the night, and the men 
were thoroughly wet; but before morning frost 
came, and the same clothes, still on the soldiers, 
became absolutely stiff. Men, he says, died from 
cold and exhaustion, while the camp hospitals were 
in a terrible state. Still many thousand great coats 
were left in store at Balaklava; and Major 
Wetherall thinks that they were reserved rightly 
for the demands in ordinary service. General 
Codrington, we presume, could have used a few 
thousands of these great coats advantageously to 
change with those of his men who were dying for 
cold; and he might have found places thankfully 
for a few hundred of the rugs in the camp hospitals 
that were thought useless at Balaklava. Mr, 
Archer, another Commissariat ollicer, stated that he 
had received 36,231 great coats up to the 28th 
February, of which only 8,426 had been issued— 
that is to say, at 28th February last, after death 
from cold had reduced some regiments almost to 
a skeleton, 27,805 great coats encumbered the 
Commissariat at Balaklava. Major Wetherall 
replies that he had only received notice that 
23,530 great coats had arrived to the date named. 
The discrepancy is certainly very large; yet if we 
presume that the Major had not been informed of 
more than 23,830 great coats in store, as he re- 
moved few, and reserved many for “ ordi 

service,” he is still responsible for 15,404 great 
coats witheld from the suffering army while men were 
daily dying from causes that might have melted 
stones, if that were possible; but stones and 
quartermasters have similar natures apparently. 
Let us not, however, blame rasbly the subordinate 
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174 ORDER IN DISORDER. 


quartermasters —we shall hear more of them 
directly. 

Mr. Archer states that he reported the receipts 
of blankets in store from the 5th December of 


1854, to the 28th Februry last, at 74,980; while | 


the numbers issued to the 2nd March, 1855, was 


43,272 leaving on hand 3),708 blankets; but | 


Major Wetherall denies that these numbers were 


reported to him, and says that that he only heard | 
of 56,958. These discrepancies indicate the utter | 


extinction of discipline and order in the lamentably 


conducted office over which Sir R. Airey presided ; | 


but even Major Wetlerall’s statements leave 
13.686 blankets lying uselessly—and worse than 
useless in Balaklava, for they were occupying 
valuable space—while thousands of brave men 
were shipped in cruel sickness, without a covering, 
to Scutari from that same Baliklava. What would 
England not give to have this black truth undone 
—to have the menu restored who died from this 
excess of order in disorder, and the men removed 
to some place more suitable for them, who stood 
between the empire’s sons, and the infinitessimal 
fractions of that empire’s property—our miserable 
blaunkets—which had been sent for their comfort 
and shelter? Jhink of that wharf at Balaklava, 
where men whose strength had been spent in their 
country’s work lay helpless among slush and snow, 
until boats could be obtained to remove them to 
the bare decks of a steamer—who were exposed 
for wintry days and nights with scurvy in their 
systems, or fever boiling down their blood—with 
chastly wounds and broken limnbs—perishing often 
from the exposure, and sunk in the Euxine Sea; 
and the scene repeated daily for many days, as one 
sad detachment followed another, like the ghosts 
of our gallaut army ! Yet men stood fast, knowing 
that they had in store hundreds of bales of 
blankets, and thousands of bales of great coats, 
and never thought of giving a blanket and a great 
coat to each of these weary pilgrims. We cannot 
comprehend the iniquity or madness involved in 
this proceeding. If the wounded men had been 
our bitter enemies no man in Britain would have 
refused full and thankful indemnity to Major 
Wetherall for bestowing these blankets and coats 
to shelter them in their cold voyage to the distant 
hospitals. They were ourown men, of whose con- 
duct and valour we were proud—for whose com- 
fort we sought to provide, and in some measure 
had provided—whose families and friends were 
around us, aund—but this sentence may be finished 
at another time. Returning to Major Wetherall’s 
lunders, he tells us that 5,850 militia coatees were 
reported as being in store or on shipboard from the 
beginning of December ; but they were not issued, 
“because the new clothing for cach regiment was 
shortly expected ;” and of the 6,000 pairs of 
trousers sent out, which also were issued, less 
reprebensibly, but still slowly, very little can be 
said —for the negligence respecting them is so 
trivial, compared with other gigantic blunders, 
that the matter is apt to be overlooked. Major 


Wetherall ventures on no explanation regarding 
| the delay in the issue of the watch coats mentioned 
_ by the commissioners in their memorandum ; ang 
as to the buffalo robes, he says that the first shj 
ment arrived on the 25th December, 1854, and the 
first issue of 9409 to the hospitals occurred upog 
the 9th January following, the second, of 2,040, to 
| the divisions upon the 14th January, and the third 

issue on the 23rd—making altogether 7,585 buffalo 
robes issued, but leaving 4,500 in store, although, 
| from the note of the commissioners, we would infer 
that the quantity in store was still larger. These 
4,500, he says, ‘‘ were not wanted, as the men had 
_ been supplied in the proportion of five Buffalo robe 
to each tent.” Was there any reason for refusing 
them six to each tent, when the robes had beeg 
sent specially for their use? Or would every red 
tape heart in the kingdom have been broken if 4 
buffalo robe had been wrapped round a wounded 
man, as he was carried down to the steamer for 
shipment to Scutari ? 

Colonel the Honourable Alexander Gordon held 
the office of Assistant-Quartermaster-General to 
the army from the 24th September, 1854. The 
following extract from his evidence shows that he 
was not intimately acquainted with his business :— 


With regard to the issue of extra stores and many articles 
of clothing, no orders at all were received, and as no notice 
was given of the numbers intended to be sent, it was very 
difficult to form any general plan for their equal distribution 
to the army; for instance, on the 27th January, the Foyle 
arrived with 1,000 Tweed coats lined with fur, on the 4th of 
February the Black Prince with 1,000 more, and so on till 
the 13th of March, when the number received amounted to 
32,000. From the small number at first received it was 
supposed they were intended for the officers, for whom the 
Duke of Newcastle had stated his intention to send out far 
couts, and, consequen:ly, only 2,108 were issued. It is now 
imagined from the number received, although atill without 
any instructions from home, that they were intended for 
privates, 

There was no limitation in the issue of blankets and great 
coats, except the Queen’s warrant; and no instructions were 
received from home to suspend the operation of that warrast, 
although Lord Raglan took upon himself to do so when he 
thought necessary. 

The watch coats, capotes, and gregos were comparatively 
few in nnmber, and were intended for the protection of 
sentries, and a proportion was issued to each regiment as far 
as the supply would afford. 

The buffalo robes were issued on a similar principle, in the 
proportion of one robe to three men, 

The ammunition boots were issued in the usual way 0B 
requisition of the officers commanding regiments, the mea 
paying for them at the rate of 8s. per pair; but Lord Raglas 
on the 6th of January directed one pair to be issued gratis to 
every man. 





The want of special instructions from home 
regarding goods forwarded to the army, reflects 
discredit upon the officials here ; but after making 
all allowance for the trouble they thus secured to 
men who had administrative duties of sufficient 
| magnitude to discharge without guessing what 
| other people meant, the latter could not be expected 
| to leave great-coats unissued to starving men, eveB 
if they had fallen from the moon, or been bestowed 
by some anonymous contributor to the army’s 
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fare. The Hon. Colonel Gordon states that the 
watch coats were issued to each regiment so far as 
the supply would afford ; and yet Major Wetherall, 
to whom he refers for further information, gives no 
answer respecting 1,175 of these eoats in hand at 
Balaklava through «ll December, though they were 
“described as most useful.” 


We doubt whether | 


military men are the best custodiers of books and | 
stores. Colonel Gordon and Major Wetherall were | 
' over to their neighbours, and we must say that 


wanted in front in the trenches, and might have 


distinguished themselves where military virtues | 


were required. They have also distinguished 
themselves in this clothing department, and not 
acreeably. A few warehousemen from Glasgow, 
London, or Mauchester, would have done the work 
well which the official storekeepers, amoung them, 
neglected, and thereby involved the army in much 
greater loss than was ever inflicted by the 
Rassians. 

Justice, however, even under these deplorable 
revelations, must be done to all parties; and 
Colonel Gordon states that Major Wetherall and 
himself laboured in the Crimea under the know- 
ledge that 

At this very time a lawsuit or dispute, involving the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money, was pending at home between 
the Government and Sir Harry Sinith, relative to the issue of 
camp stores during the Caffre war, 
fore, need not be surprised if we were anxious to avoid a 
similar liability, and to make our issues conformable to in- 
structions from England. 
the question; and the signatures of Major Wetherall 
myself will be found, authorising the issue of property to the 
value of some hundred thousand pounds, coneeruing the dis- 
posal of which no direct orders exist. 


and 


“In for a penny—in for a pound.” Colonel 
Gordou knew that he could not be expected to 
pay “some hundred thousand pounds,” and there- 
fore he might have as well gone through with the 
course that he had commenced; yet the Govern- 
ment have no right to allow these prosecutions of 
officers for supplying clothes or rations which they 
deem requisite during a campaign, when unforseen 
exigencies may arise, while still expecting them 
to exercise a sound discretion in circumstances 
as they occur. Colonel Gordon had a'so to fall 
back upon Sir Richard Airey and Lord Raglan. 
The authority of the Commander-in Chief was 
sufficient to surmount all these difficulties. The 


lhe commission, there- | 


| Gordon is 





This, however, was quite out of | 


| 
| 
' 
' 





noble Lord, like Sir Harry Smith in Caffreland, | 


Was liable, apparently, to prosecution for infringing 
stupid regulations, made in nice warm offices in 

whing street; and even the Duke of Wellington 
was, we believe, plunged into difficulties and legal 
proceedings from a similar cause. Yet Lord Rag- 
lan was always ready to assume any responsibility 
that the well-being of the army required. Major 
W etherall says that the Quartermasters of the 
regiments declined to have his rugs. Colonel 
Gordon considered that the rugs would have been 
useful, but he was unacquainted with their exis- 
tence at Balaklava. 
of the rugs, and he also was unacquainted with the 
*zisteuce of many stores. The three officers in the 


Sir Richard Airey says nothing | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Quartermaster’s Department apparently were not 
communicative in their mutual correspondence ; 
and they were far from possessing the confidence 
of the Commissariat, on which they seem to have 
retaliated. The why le : been a 
confused mixture of independent authorities. The 
Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the 
Inspector of Hospitals, and the Commissary-General 
were all engaged in active efforts to throw work 


Tair seems to have 


Lord Raglan comes better out of the inquiry than 
his incompetent Every good thing 
seems to have originated with Lord Raglan. Colonel 
not aware that the question Was ever 
to the expediency of issuing a third 
The answer infers that they 
all had two blankets. That 
unfounded. For a long period the men had only 
one blanket—that article with which they landed 
unon the Crimea. Lord West, the colonel of the 
21st Fusileers, complains very pointedly that at the 
beginning of November his men had only one 
blanket each. He obtained 160 more on the Sth 
November, but as some of the men had none pre- 
viously, he had still little more than one blanket 
fortu- 


assistants, 
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man. Some regiments were more 
The returns, however, show a 


for each 
than 
great loss of time in supplving the second blanket. 
The 42nd regiment had S00 from the Ist Novem- 
ber to the 25th December. The 63rd had 
285 up tothe 28th January, when they received 
100 more: this regiment suffered greatly from 


nate others. 


sickness. The Zist had 928 on the 20th De- 
cember, and 998 on the Sth February. The 
97th had 250 on the 3rd November and 418 
on the 16th | ecember—making, with 44 on the 
15th January, 712, which, however, would not 


supply one extra for each man, The 93rd, at 
intervals from the ]5th October to the Ist Decem- 
ber, had 842, or one for each soldier. The High. 
land regiments had been tolerably suceessful, in 
part from their position covering Balaklava, and 
partly from the activity of their officers. The 
Guards were worse supplied. ‘They obtained, for 
the Grenadiers, 300 from the 26th to the 3lst 
December, and 466 from the 10th to the 16th 
January. The Coldstreams had 355 from the 6th 
to the 3lst December, and 396 from the 8th to 
the 18th January. ‘The Scots Fusileers had 300 
on the 12th and 16th December, and 309 on the 
24th, 28th, and 30th January, in different quantt- 
ties. The 30th had 615; the 62nd had 620; the 
55th received $24; the 95th were supplied with 
695; the 47th with 780; the 49th with 680; and 
the 41st with 1,231; and the quantities were 
delivered at the rate of nearly one-half in Decem- 
ber and one-half in January. The Ist, or Royal 
Scots, had 766 altogether, and three-fourths of 
the quantity were delivered during the currency of 
December; while the 14th had 1,338, but none 
until the 29th January, and two-thirds of the sup- 
ply on the 4th February. The 39th had none, 
and the 80th had 745, which were nearly all 
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delivered before the close of December. 
were supplied with 1,382 on the 17th December, 


and 380 on the 30th January. 


1,976, nearly all early in December. 
had 559, nearly all in the latter month; and the 
4th, 733, waiting for one-third to January. The 
17th received 1,836 on the 18th December. The 
Q1st had 845, two-thirds in December, and one- 
third in January. The 57th had 200 in December 
and 428 in February and March. The 40th had 


613 in the usual proportion for January and | 


The 68th had 515, but only 185 in | 
| have been generally suspended. The medical gen. 


tlemen might have thought of some scheme for 


December. 
December. 

The Light Division were worse supplied with all 
necessaries than their companions — perhaps from 
their position, for they had excellent regimental 
officers. The 7th had 575, chiefly during Decem- 
ber. The 23rd obtained 402 in December—the 
odd 2 came in January. The 33rd had only 288, 
and two-thirds in December. The 34th had 1,360, 
two-thirds on the 8th December; and the 97th 
had 894 in similar proportions. The 19th obtained 


The 89th , 
| not in the existence upon the spot at the time of 


The 9th had 637, | 


two-thirds in December; and the 18th obtained 
The 28th | 





OF STORES. 


Colonel Gordon asserts broadly, that he believes 


either the hay or the straw. Its existence cay 
doubtless be proved by many witnesses, none of 
whom seem to have thought of filling paillasses 
with the material which was apparent to all the 
newspaper correspondents and passengers through 
Balaklava, rotting in bales among the mud, and 
formed ultimately into landing platforms, although 
Colonel Gordon and the other officers of the Quarter. 
master General's Staff were blind to hay and straw, 
They alone cannot be held responsible. The 
reasoning faculties of official personages appear to 


bringing the canvas and the hay together; but they 
again were ignorant of the paillasses. The difficulty 
of transporting bulky articles to the front might 
have interfered with their use in that part of the 
camp; but in the hospital tents, near to Balaklava, 
they could have been used with much advantage 
and facility. The grand facts evident in the 
woollen department is, that in December, the fol. 


lowing stock remained on hand, and was not 
issued :— 
Rugs 
Blankets 
Paillasses ... 
Great Coats 
Coatees 


614, nearly all in December; and the 77th, 1511 
between December and April. The 88th were 
supplied with 561, nearly all in December; and 
the 90th with 1,315, of which two-thirds were in 
the last named month. We only quote the sup- 
plies to the regiments of the line, and those of 
blankets alone; for the warm clothing was given 
out in similar proportions, at nearly the same dates. 

Without numerical returns at the dates of issue, 
we can only guess that the 71st, 90th, 77th, anda 
few more regiments had perhaps two blankets for 
each man during the winter; but that the vast 
majority had only two, by reckoning that which the 
men brought to the Crimea one, although, as their 
only bed and covering on the wet earth, it must 
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9,370 
4,000 
8,750 
10,000 
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And in January the stock on hand was increased to— 


22,408 
16,000 
17,775 
10,000 


Rugs 
Blankets 
Paillasses .., 
Great Coats 
Coatees 6,000 


These lists do not include the Buffalo robes 
—the trousers, and minor articles; and Colonel 
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have been worn nearly to nothing before the close 
of 1854. 

The Medical gentlemen complained faithfully 
and frequently of the deficiency of blankets in 
hospital for the sick, and the entire want of beds ; 
and Dr. Hall, from his correspondence, seems to 
have pressed these sanatory points upon the 
Quartermaster-General’s department with greater 
warmth than was altogether welcome. 

Colonel Gordon states that Dr. Hall was very 
anxious to obtain paillasses for the sick, and he 
heard discussions respecting the various materials 
that might be employed for them; bu the cannot 
tell whether any means were adopted to inform the 
army that they would be given to those regiments 
that could fill them. Hay and straw are bulky 
articles which any man might see in store, and 
Balaklava is not a large place; yet, while the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department pleaded the 
want of hay and straw as the reason for not filling 
the paillasses and issuing them, the Commissary 
General alleges that on the lst December he had 
200,000 lbs. of straw, and on the 2nd of that month 
50,000 lbs. of hay upon the ground, which the 
Cavalry had not the means of transporting. 








Gordon only denies their existence, which Major 
Wetherall admits, and General Airey, their chief, 
has apparently no knowledge concerning them. 

The suspension of vegetable rations, the undue 
prevalence of salt rations, and the want of lime 
juice caused scurvy and other diseases. The men 
could not use green coffee, for they had no means 
of drying it. They were not allowed soft bread, 
although when it could be obtained they paid 9d. 
and in some cases ls, 3d. per lb. for it; because 
the erection of ovens was useless, for a floating 
bakery was always expected. 

The correspondence between the Commissary: 
General's office and the Quartermaster’s Staff was 
never cordial and became ultimately hostile. The 
Commissary-General referred to Peninsular et 
periences, and the Quartermaster’s-Assistants were 
flippant in their preserved correspondence. We 
have, however, confined our extracts and examina 
tion of the reports to two leading articles—fuel 
and clothing. The former was affected undoubtedly 
by the want of transport ; but for the clothes, the 
men would have walked cheerfully at any hour. 
The want of both, and the consequent injury to the 
health of the soldiers, have caused irreparable dis- 
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to the parties concerned, and loss to the 
empire. These events cannot be regarded as errors 
of judgment, to be forgiven and forgotten—to be 
rewarded by honours, and paid for at a very high 
rate. The subject will be discussed in Parliament, al- 
though the Ministry sought to postpone that unplea- 
sant debate by their new inquiry, which will be open. 
If the Ministry did not communicate this evidence 
and report to the Commander of the Forces, they 
are responsible for a neglect not uulikely to cause 
future scandal, and even danger to them; and if 
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they did supply the noble lord at the Horse Guards 
with copies of statements in their hands, he has 
afforded further evidence to the fact, long well 
established, that he is a bold man. The conduct 
of the cavalry leaders, of the managers of the 
Commissariat, and the medical authorities, rather 
at Scutari than in camp, will repay further investi- 
gation ; for the death of at least six thousand men 
is not an inquest to be neglected by a public who 
analyse carefully all the evidence of one villain’s 
crime, or one victim’s fate. 








LAUGHING AND CRYING. 


Precious is Laughter, that merrily glows 

On the stream of our love that in speech outflows ; 
‘Tis of excellent worth, as the brave man knows— 
For even by laughter the spirit grows. 


Not the laughter of foolish folk, 

Who think the world a humourous stroke, 

And life a rather demoniac joke— 

The crackling of thorns, with a sequel of smoke. 


But the laughter which brings Truth all the nearer, 
Leaving the laughers at ease to hear her, 

With hearts the softer and brains the clearer, 

And each to other a little dearer ! 





And Grief, with speech of a mournful close, 
When the stream of our love in tears outflows ; 
’Tis an excellent thing, as the brave man knows— 
For even by weeping the spirit grows. 


Not the Grief who is sister to Despair, 

Who twines the poison-flowers in her bair, 

And, whirlwind-like, leaves her track all bare ; 
But the grief which, though pale, is tender and fair. 


Whose track on the soul, when her work is done, 
To anointed eyes, is just such an one 

As shows like the thread by the gossamer spun, 
Dew-bedropt in a morning sun. R. 








COMMERCIAL FELONIES. 


Tue public have been startled during the last year 
by revelations of commercial swindling, originating 
in wild speculations, greater in magnitude than the 
crimes which, in a harder state of the law, led to 
the capital punishment of men still well remem- 
bered. Capitalists habitually advance money to 
merchants upon the deposit of goods; and the 
system lies at the root of speculative efforts. It 
manures them, and without it they would only 
reach a stunted growth. Both parties expect 
profit from the operation; but as that of the 
capitalist is necessarily small, he is fortified by the 
margin reserved on the goods. He advances fre- 
quently less, and seldom more than three-fourths of 
their value, and on a class of goods that experience 
large variations of price, his advances do not reach 
that proportion. The monied man does not keep 
warehouses, but instead of the goods he accepts a 
storekeeper’s warrant. In this way the same 
articles are often entered in different names during 
the occupancy of the storekeeper’s vaults. To 
these transfers he offers no objection while his dues 


are paid, His receipts for the goods have been 





received with perfect confidence, and it has not 
often been abused ; but last year an ingenious and 
wicked fraud was founded on the practice. A 
large firm had sprung up with gourd-like rapidity 
into importance, in London, without any foundation. 
The parties were not in reality men in any way 
deserving of the credit that they were enabled to 
command. They do not appear to have been men 
of any capital; and as one or more of them had 
been insolvent previously, they were obliged to 
compensate the want of other qualities by bold and 
daring speculations. A certain amouut of quiet 
impertinence, described technically as business 
habits, is requisite for this tropical progress on 
‘Change. In former days, mercantile firms were 
the growth of many years of industrial application, 
supported by some original capital; and it is evident 
that monetary morality has not improved since 
men “ hasted to be rich,” and, of course, fell “ into 
divers snares.” The existence of more than one 
description of capital must be admitted. Know- 
ledge is said to be power; and it should be 
equivalent to capital. Character is, or it ought to 
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be, another kind of capital. And the proposed 
Acts of Parliament upon the law of partnership, 
at present antiquated and obstructive, may tend to 
bring these elements into complete and happy 
fusion. The parties to whom we refer had neither 
of those qualifications to any remarkable extent ; 
but they devised an ingenious fraud, which was 
for a time successful. They had a wharf taken by 
probably one of their partners. He became a 
warehouseman. His receipts for goods were 
easily obtained, and they soon commanded the 
usual confidence. Bankers did not want to see 
the wares on which they advanced money; but 
only required the custody of the warrants. After 
a time, however, the warrants in question turned 
out to be lies; and the men who lent money upon 
them to be victims. The involvements of this 
firm and their set were little short of three-quarters 
of amillion, and the disposal of all their defalcations 
by any expenditure, or any succession of intelligible 
losses, is not easily accounted for, and seems to 
have been very difficult. 

The detection of this fraud was followed by the 
failure of the oldest private bankers in London, under 
circumstances calculated to infuse suspicion into 
another class of transactions. Many persons habi- 
tualy leave securities with their bankers or their 
solicitors, as in old time men left their bullion or 
money with the goldsmiths. The system seems 
to have no other excuse than habit, and the desire 
to save the price of a safe—unless where the tem- 
porary holders are employed to receive dividends 
or interest. The documents have, however, always 
been deemed safe. They were kept in sure cus- 
tody, exactly as “debts of honour” are paid, even 
when ruin has overtaken a firm. No house stood 
higher in general estimation for a very long period 
than Strahan and Co, The partners were supposed 
to possess great wealth. One of them had placed 
a magnificent fortune in the business; and the 
senior partners had great establishments, and lived 
in a style of much splendour, while one of them was 
connected with many old and rich families. Their 
situation was beset by peculiar temptations, and 
only high principle could have overcome them. 
They must have known seven years since that they 
had no balance in their favour; and yet any relax- 
ation of their expenses might have injured their 
credit. It is possible that they were unable to 
comprehend their position—for one of the firm, 
at least, Sir J. D. Paul, incurred expenses of con- 
siderable amount for benevolent purposes, which, 
not being generally known, could not have assisted 
to promote the fame and strength of the Bank. 
The final investigation of their affairs produced 
another horrible balance-sheet, with three-quarters 
of a million on the debit side, and not more than 
one-quarter of good and realisable assets to the 
credit. The deficit of half a milion was not ex- 
pended by the partners; but we will notice its 
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destination in a subsequent page. The disposal of | 


their customer’s securities to meet their own | 
engagements was the most appalling feature of the | 
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ease; and the crime had been gradually carrieg 
far. They expected certainly to replace the money; 
and that characteristic of the proceeding affords g 
fatal indication of the straits to which men reduge 
themselves by unsound speculations; while, ag 
motives form seldom any part of the evidence for 
juries to consider, the criminals in this instange 
fell from the highest circles of society into those 
of felony. 

The same moral has been presented in another, 
and a still more dismal, form to England and 
Ireland within the last month. The biography of 
the late Mr. Sadleir from his appearance in Londog 
to the evening of his suicide on Hampstead 
Heath, is now well known in those salient points 
that occur at once to public writers; and we hare 
no means of unravelling the more mysterious parts 
of his life, and no desire to examine those dark 
recesses. He was a man of no note whatever wher 
O’Connell was shaking the Irish connexion by his 
monstre meetings in 1843. He appears to have 
risen upon the debris of many fortunes during the 
famine time, when clever men ascended over 
rubbish and wrecks to some eminence. Mr. 
Sadleir was a solicitor, in tolerable practice, who 
probably earned five hundred pounds per annum, 
and a larger sum in occasional years, when there 
was a considerable pressure and a good deal of ruin 
—for, to a part of the legal profession, monetary 
hurricanes resemble epidemics in the medical, or 
downright storms in some departments of trade. 
Mr. Sadleir was a cool, still man, without the com- 
mon, frank, outspoken habits of his countrymen. 
People now call him cunning. Certainly he was 
ambitious. He was a Roman Catholic by profession, 
and he entered Parliament on that interest. He 
had taken a warm part in the promotion of the 
Kneumbered Estates Court, and it was remarked 
that he became a speculator in estates, which be 
immediately re-encumbered. ile has since bis 
death been considered an agent of a coterie who 
conspired to buy Irish estates. The same assertion 
was Whispered during his life. It may be true; 
but it must be also true that the scheme is not 
supported by sufficient capital. Perhaps we should 
rejoice over the poverty of the party, for they are 
sald to be purchasers for ecclesiastical purposes, 
which closely resembles exclusive dealing. Whes 
his affairs are balanced, his deficiencies may be 
traced to the losses on these transactions, and 
should be repaid by the association for whom be 
acted ; and will be repaid, if that body have a cot 
scientious existence. 

He became member for Carlow, and the Aber- 


' deen Government made him one of its Lords of 


the Treasury. He belonged to the Ultra Montane 
party in the Roman Catholic Church, but bis 
acceptauce of office was unpopular among the 
Young Ireland section, and his seat for Carlow #4 
lost. The proceedings connected with that contest 
induced the Government to accept, if they did a0 
invite, his resignation. Subsequently, he becam® 
member for Sligo, a western borough, famous fe 
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‘expenses and hair-breadth contests. He 

ined by a clever dodge — according to some 

reports among the initiated; but at any rate he was 
agcin restored to the House of Commons. 

Mr. Sadleir’s progress among the commercial 

men of London is the most astonishing feature in 

his life. He was considered rich. The reputation 


of wealth is not difficult to attain in the metropolis, | 


but it is difficult to keep. We have repeatedly 
heard men classed among great capitalists who, 
within our personal knowledge, were not worth ten 
pounds. This leniency will not explain the delu- 
sion in Mr. Sadleir’s case. His friends now allege 
that he was once the owner of several hundred 
thousand pounds. So his friends say; and we 
scarcely believe that he ever possessed ten thousand 

unds of his own money; but that was a happy 
medium on which a man might cultivate many good 
qualities at leisure. Cultivation of this kind was 
not hishobby. He aspired to monetary importance ; 
and he attained that object. As chairman of the 
London and County bank he possessed considerable 
influence in monetary affairs. The position also 
enabled him to carry out other plans. He had 
originated the Tipperary Joint-Stock Banking Com- 
pauy, which was supposed to be a prosperous 
concern. That circumstance may have recommended 
him to the shareholders of the London and County 
Bank ; and his election to its chair opened a wide 
field for the exercise of his peculiar talent. He 
was sought after by projectors of gigantic and 
fortune-making companies. He became connected 
with railways abroad and athome. He established 
mining schemes; and the proprietary considered 
themselves fortunate in securing the patronage and 
services of this general chairman—who was ap- 
proaching rapidly to the vacant throne of George 
Hudson—who, when he abdicated from an ungeutle 
compulsion, demitted his realm, like the great 
Alexander, to his numerous lieuteuants. We know 
that Mr. Sadleir’s services were sought in this 
capacity for a large scheme, at the close of the last 
year. The chair was to be stuffed with two 
thousand pounds in notes annually. Perhaps the 
late member for Sligo was adroit, and deemed the 
compensation too good to be long true. Probably 
he nibbled for a greater bait—a few thousands in 
shares, fully paid, At any rate, he at the time 
declined the honour and the profit, assigning, as 
the cause, those numerous engagements that may 
then have been thickening around him to the 
darkness of his dreary night. 

As chairman of the Royal Swedish Railway 
Company he is supposed to have had access to 
their share and stock books, and disadvantageous 
Tumours respecting them have been circulated. He 
bad formed a connexion with the East Kent Rail- 
vay Company—also, apparently, to their loss. The 
same course has been repeated with different com- 
panies ; but the greatest catastrophe known now is 
the fall of the Tipperary Banking Company. All 
rh evidence at the inquest on his body shows 

‘ he deeply felt this ruin, and laboured strenuously 


SADLEIR. 








He was too late, for the 
wreck was on the rocks. Another event had oc. 
curred, and it probably nerved his resolution. He 
had borrowed, some time previously, a sum of 
£10,000 upon a pretended conveyance of land by 
the Encumbered Estates Court, Ireland, from a 
solicitor in London. He knew that the partner of 
that gentleman had upon that day proceeded to 
Dublin for the purpose of registering the deed. 
Its worthlessness would become apparent. On 
Monday the wealthy city man would stand before 
the world a common forger. No time was to be 
lost, and he lost none. He might have fled, for he 
had a large sum of money in his hands on that day; 
but whether could he fly? He was a man known 
and marked, and he could not escape out of the 
range of the telegraph. He went home, wrote 
some letters, spoke to a friend, ordered his poison 
and paid for it, under the pretence of using it for 
his horses, took tea, and left his house. He had 
arranged his death with astonishing minuteness., 
He had bought and read a work on poisons, and 
folded down the leaf at the article that seemed 
most suitable for his purpose. He purchased and 
he appears to have used a quantity equal in power 
to the destruction of many men. He wrote his 
name and address on a slip of paper, folded it, and 
placed it in his pocket to aid in identifying his body. 
Having decided his course, it is strange that he 
carried money with him; yet it is consistent. He 
had forgotten his banknote and his gold. Then, at 
last, the farthing’s worth of cream in his cream-pot, 
and the few pieces of sugar, all carried in one hand, 
while death was in the other, were more valuable in 
his eyes than any gold he could draw. The selec- 
tion of his death-bed was singular. He was alone 
at midnight in his own residence, and secure from 
intrusion for many hours; yet he pulled on his 
great coat, and went forth to die like a houseless 
outcast upon the green sward. Was it to look 
once more on the dreamy city where his ambition 
had been well-nigh gratified, and his life had been 
lost ? 

Hampstead Heath is a pleasant district on sum- 
mer evenings ; but it has lonely spots, and although 
within a short distance of his residence, yet Mr. 
Sadleir could not have chosen a lonlier spot whereon 
to die. It was a night, shaded by clouds; and 
a maze of filmy mist fell like a gray curtain over 
the wide spread city. It was adown-bearing night, 
when the heart is apt to feel wearied and worn 
with the weight of the atmosphere which seemed 
thick and turgid—a night on which another mur- 
der, yet more horrible, was done at nearly the 
same hour in London. The walk from the neigh- 
hourhood of Gloucester-place to Jack Cade’s Castle 
has been often trodden by desperate men—by none 
more desperate than this senator and speculator. 
The meshes of the net had closed around him. 
Only one escape was open—into thick darkness. 
Hampstead Heath at that midnight was typical 
of his position. On every side save one a circle 


of light was round him, gleaming 7} many 
M 


to stay the calamity. 
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thousand lamps, like eyes gleaming on his path, 
that knew all his deeds, and watched his steps and 
way—on all sides but one, and that was dark. 


Into it he plunged. 


The last letters of this man evince the agony of | 
his soul. Whatever crimes of a commercial and | 
monetary nature he may have committed, sympathy 
cannot be witheld from a human being writhing 
under his woe. Something very appalling mixes | 
in the first paragraph of the subjoined letter— 
most probably his last statement on earth. The 
cowardice of despair—for extreme despair is cow- 
ardice—spreads itself over the second paragraph. 
Undoubtedly he should have lived to explain and 
undo, so far as he could unravel the labyrath of 
transactions which be had wound around his friends, 
and not have left them in the bewilderment of 
ruin. We have referred in a former page to 
another case, not less notorious, and similar in 
some respects, but very different at its close. No 
doubt is felt that the moral sufferings of the part- 
ners in that case, living in, and yet out of society, 
must be great in their different public appearances 
to explain their affairs; but they are due to their 
creditors and to society, and they are paid. Mr. 
Sadleir refused to meet that claim, manifesting 
thereby, not courage, but cowardice. And yet 
the third paragraph of his terrible self-accusation 
evinces a generous anxiety and care that his friends 
and his solicitors should not incur any blame or 
suspicion on his account. The fifth paragraph is 
the consummation and essence of woe. Heaven 
seemed to the writer out of hearing to his voice. 
And yet, who would pray, if prayer could but avail 
those who were not less or more wicked? And 
the last sentence, written, it is said, in a bold, 
clear, steady hand, fair and unblotted — what 
ending of life could be sadder than that? The 
solicitor who saw him last in the world after eleven 
o'clock on that Saturday night, says that his eyes 
were inflamed as if he had been weeping over a 
life so utterly undone. But how many weep 
bitterly because “they have not resisted the first 
attempts to launch them into speculations beyond 
their means? Their memory must be short, or 
their knowledge of the world limited, who cannot 
recal cases similar even in their ending, although 
= in the means adopted to sustain a shattered 
credit. 


1, Gloucester Terrace, 16th Feb., 1856. 


Dear Rosert,—To what infamy have I come, step by 
step, heaping crime upon crime, and now I find myself the 
author of numberless crimes of a diabolical character, and 
the cause of ruin and misery and disgrace to thousands, ay, 
to tens of thousands. 

Oh, how I feel for those on whom all this rain must fall. 
I could bear all punishments, but I could never bear to 
witness the sufferings of those on whom I have brought 
such ruin. It must be better that I should not live. 

No one has been privy to my crimes. They spring from 
my own cursed brain alone. 

I have swindled and deceived without the knowledge of 
any one. 

[t was a sad day for all when I came to London. I can 
give but little aid to unravel accounts and transactions. 





COMMERCIAL FELONIES. 






There are serious questions as to my interest in the Graga 
Junction and other undertakings. Much will be lost to 4, 
creditors if these cases are not fairly treated. Return my 
brother his letters to me, and all other papers. The prayer 
of one so wicked could not avail, or I would seek to pray 
for those I leave after me, and who will have to suffer sue 
agony, and all owing to my criminal acts. Oh, that I had 
never quitted Ireland; ch, that I had resisted the firg 
attempts to launch me into speculations ! 

If T had less talents of a worthless kind,and more firmness, 
I might have remained as I once was, honest and truthfy). 
and I would have lived to see my dear father and mother j, 
their old age. I weep and weep now, but what can thy 


avail ? 

We have inserted none of the names mentioned jy 
this letter. They appear in the daily journals with 
greater propriety than in any more permanent 
record. They are even useful there. For oy 
purpose they are useless. Neither need we pre. 
tend to an opinion on the amount of liabilities of 
this unfortunate man. They may be the milliog 
stated in one quarter, or the half million in another. 
The sum is unimportant for our object, since the 
event has compelled the public, for a moment, to 
pause in the life-long struggles for wealth—to 
stand aside for a moment and gaze on this wreck. 

All these events—and many other bitter events 
have lately occurred similar in their warnings— 
teach the care necessary over rising avarice, under 
the respectable name of business. The decent, 
quiet, share-seeking, stock-jobbing world protests 
against betting-houses, and has suppressed, with 
much gain to everybody, the smaller fry of gam- 
bling-houses, leaving the great hells open. That 
placid, self-satisfied world goes to its work, its 
exchanges, and its markets, betting upon otber 
risks than racing, under the name of trade ; calling 
the traffic “enterprise,” using consols for dice aud 
scrip for cards, and countenancing as fair, hones, 
and upright, the making of engagements which 
those who make them never could meet from thei 
means, but must be reduced to despair if the wrong 
card turn up. Whatever may be said on many of 
these transactions, they are naked bets, that cor 
vert men from a more legitimate line of enterprise 
and industry. If Mr. Sadleir had never bought 
what he could not pay, and had never “ speculated 
for the rise,” he had never come by this fall. The 
animating spirit is the greed for riches—not™ 
themselves, by any means, the greatest good. 

In this, and in nearly all similar cases, Coroners 
have got into the habit of examining into th 
suicide’s soundness of mind. The Coroner ¢ 
Middlesex remarked that the circumstances 
letters evinced no insanity, unless it could & 
shown that Mr. Sadleir had not committed the 
numerous crimes which he confessed, and bad n# 
involved the thousands and tens of th 
whose ruin he deplored. One solicitor, 
stated that many of Mr. Sadleir’s securities 
passed through his hands, professed his belief tht 
all were correct with the exception of one @ 
which he suffered a loss of £10,000. The Corse 
appeared to think this single forgery would »* 
justify the terms applied to himself by the wnt 
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in his letter—that he was labouring under a delu- | 
| escape, he might have unravelled his affairs, and 


sion, and insane. The point is interesting, for 
Life Assurauce Companies build upon it a nice 
fabric of profit for themselves; and the Queen 
thoroughly beats them, as the property of a sound- 
minded suicide passes to the Crown. His heirs 
are punished by the confiscation of his property. 


Mr. Sadleir’s creditors, in this instance, are his | 


heirs, and any right of the Crown would be 
waived in their favour, But Mr. Sadleir pro- 
fessed to believe, and we have every reason to 


suppose that he did believe, in God, in eternity, in | 


the immortality of the soul, in future punishments 
and rewards, and in the doctrine of the Cross, as 
teught in his own church. We scarcely believe in 
the existence of “unbelievers,” in the stricter 
sense of the term. If such a person were found 
wearied of life, he might, perhaps, commit suicide 
with a sound mind—that is, sound as usual, for 
that person's mind never could be very sound. 
All other suicides must be insane. Cunning and 
method may be exhibited, or even skill, in the 
accomplishment of their object; but the exercise 
of many faculties is quite consistent with insanity 
on one point. The Coroner speaks of a delusion 
regarding the extent of his criminality on the part 
of this gentleman. Another delusion might exist, and 
be equally productive of insane acts. Another delu- 
sion did exist for the time. Anguish and remorse 
so magnified one set of sorrows from degradation 
and disgrace on earth that they assumed altogether 
undue proportions when contrasted with all futurity. 
A delusion arose to this man, in connexion with 
his creed. He was no longer able to estimate the 
present and the future as he haddone. He could 
no longer allow opinions to hold their former and 
relative condition inhis mind. As to this one topic 
he was mad, 

It may be said that all crimes are evidences of 
insanity upon the same reasoning; but that is 
untrue. This one crime is special. It stands out 
from all others in its circumstances. Men dare 
much in the pursuit of crime. They expect an 
extension of time. They reckon upon a Jife-tenure, 
which is but one of will, aud that not theirs. No 
opening of that nature occurs in this instance. 
The last temptation to evil and the strongest is cut 
away. And therefore we hold the act to be per se 
the evidence of insanity. 

The presence of gentlemen in the House of 
Commons harassed by these unknown liabilities 
and investments is unjust to the public interests of 
the empire. In the present position of affairs, an 
early peace at any price might have saved Mr. 
Sadieir. He was connected largely with foreign 
railways. He held shares in Italian and Swedish 
lines. The value of this property might have been 
doubled within a month after the declaration of 
peace. He might have been saved. The Tipperary 
Bank might have gone on paying and rec~iving. 
All the parties involved by him might have been 
exiricated. All his losses might have been 
retneved. His agonies, remorse, and suicide 








might have been prevented. Warned by a narrow 


fled from the snares that he had set for himself, to 
apply his knowledge of business and tact in its 
management with integrity to the honest objects of 
life. Can any man suppose that he was not under 


| great temptation to vote for measures that he felt 


might be inconsistent with the public welfare, and 
yet were necessary for his personal safety? Does 
any man suppose that many members of the House 
of Commons are not affected by similar temptations 
at the present day, except the forgeries charged 
against, confessed by their late companion in legis- 
lation? Our trade with the United States has 
much involved members of both Houses, until they 
have yielded points to rough blustering that should 
have been courteously refused. This process of 
acquiescence has brought us to a difficulty where 
nearly all men in this country pause. The difficulty 
would not have arisen unless the process had 
formerly existed. The United States would not 
have made demands that have occurred if they had 
not formerly found us to be a very compressible 
substance. The prevalence of the landed interest in 
the House of Commons caused undoubtedly long 
aud pernicious struggles of class with class to take 
the place of a calm, judge-like inquiry into the 
operation of certain laws, and the best means for 
their extinction or modification. Thus we have 
nearly every great measure carried, not as the 
result of deliberation, but force. They do less 
return verdicts in Parliament than gain victories. 
Our laws are established rather upon the right of 
conquest than the deliberative effort of calm 
reasoning. Personal interest has more weight 
in the settlement of grave questions than con- 
sists with the public weal. The triumph of 
party rather than of principle is sought by our 
legislators. The reason is not entirely obvious; 
yet we assert that men with private interests 
out of the empire should not be returned to 
Parliament. ‘They must be swayed less or more by 
their personal liabilities, and be willing at times 
to escape from loss or ruin at the cost of their 
country. ‘This circumstance points to the neces 
sity of forming a new class of legislators who would 
attend to that business; yet so long as men in Mr. 
Sadleir’s position aud pursuits can find boroughs 
like Sligo there is no remedy. 

We have in professional style one more improve- 
ment of the subject. The embarrassments of 
Strahan, Paul, and Co., were caused indirectly by 
speculations in foreign railways. The fall of John 
Sadleir had a similar origin. He was chairman of 
the Royal Swedish Railway Company. He was 
also actively engaged in the promotion of Lialian 
works. Neither of these enterprises has been 
beneficial yet to the shareholders. Both have been 
deeply injurious to the commerce and employment 
of this country, so far as they have drawn gold 
from the Bank. Our currency laws profess to be 
founded on the legitimate wants of trade, and they 
are badly contrived to meet the illegitimate wants 
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of speculation, The re-establishment of peace 
will promote the growth of foreigu schemes; and 
instead of increasing employment at home will 
probably hasten a monetary crisis. The with- 
drawal of a million in gold to pay for some line 
through a swamp, reduces all home currency by a 
similar amount. ‘The arrival of five millions in 
gold at the Bank of England, and its retention 
there during this month, would reduce interest by 
2 per cent. in April. The withdrawal of that 
quantity, or of any other quantity, would have the 
same result in raising interest. Even if a cash re- 
mittance of five millions covered a transaction of 
ten millions, and the balance were taken in goods 
from the country ; and if the speculation yielded a 
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steady return of 6 per cent., or 600,000 
annum; still, by adding two per cent. for twelve. 
months to the rate of discounting commercial bills 
the productive classes would lose in that single 
year a sum equal to the receipts for five years from, 
the work done. Capitalists like these proceeding, 
of contractors and speculators. They encourage 
them even a very little; for they render mor 
valuable the money that remains. The public 
should regard them in a different light, and while 
the currency laws remain unchanged, see in every 
transaction of this character an iustrument fo; 
depreciating property, wages, and work, which 
cannot be safely trusted to such men as Strahan, 
Paul, and Co., or the late Mr. John Sadleir. 
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‘xe Ministry and the Peers are at issue upon a | was merely an act of self-denial for patriotic pur. 
topic relating to the internal organisation of the | poses. The titles in business or railways, and the 
Upper House. The Queen bestowed a peerage on | miscellaneous fry of trades conducted by capital 
Baron Parke for his own life only, and he selected | obtained in shares of one to five pounds each, 
the title of Lord Wensleydale. The proceeding | belong still to the Lower House, and are chiefly 
was unpleasant to Earl Derby and Lord Lyndhurst, | matters of courtesy and not of right. The cope. 
and the latter has made two speeches on the sub- | stone of the Barings, and the corner-stone of Jones, 
ject, both astonishing efforts in an old man who is | Lloyd, and Co., are supposed to adorn the Peers; 
drawing near to ninety. ‘The first prepared a | but they plead a retirement from business and al 
motion for the appointment of a committee to | its troubles. The Judges are generally men of 
examine the right of the Crown to grant Life | high and proper feeling, who dislike to entail upon 
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Pecrazes. The Ministry were defeated in resisting | 


the motion, The second was delivered on Friday 
last, in moving a resolution that a peer for life could 
not sit and vote in Parliament. It was carried by 
ia majority of 92 to 57. 

Lhe Ministers have been, therefore, defeated in 
both cases, and Baron Parke remains without a 
seat in the Upper Ifouse. The restriction in the 


peerage granted to the learned baron was doubtless 


to have been repeated, in subsequent patents, if | 


that course had been “ homologated” by the Peers. 
The law peers are not numerous; and yet all 
appeals to their jurisdiction must be tried by 
them. The lay peers are unable to afford them 
material assistance in solving the cases carried by 
appeal to their bar, and the opinion of the judges 
is frequeutly taken; yet when the Government 
propose a means of raising the judges permanently 
to seats in the Upper Liouse, even Lords Brougham 
aid Campbell resist the innovation. A peer 
without property is a helpless person, unless he 
possess diplomatie or political talent and interest 
to obtain employment. He cannot, according to 
conventional practice, defile his title by contact 
with the pitch and tar of ordinary trade. ‘That 
feeling is perhaps somewhat weakened in late years 
by the acceptance of chairmanships and director- 


ships of joint-stock companies by titled personages. | 
} 


ciple is not unprecedented, for the ecclesiasti 


In one corner of Ireland, recently, the Hon. Mr. 


theirdescendantsnobility without wealth. The grand 
distinction between the British aristocracy and the 
| nobility of the continent is based upon the fact, 
that the former are supposed to be possessed of 
permanent wealth in land or some other wel: 
secured investment. The supposition is generally 
correct; aud when a barrister has enjoyed 4 
lucrative bar business for twenty years, and thea 
becomes Lord Chancellor or Lord Chief Justice, 
he has probably founded a fortune to warrant the 
adoption of atitle. An extremely able and sound 
_ lawyer may, however, never secure a large income. 
He may have profound knowledge of the law with- 
out other requisites for a jury practice ; or he may, 
like Justice Wills, have been only a few years at the 
bar before his call to the bench, without the acquis 
tion of fortune or its possession, unless from private 
sources, 

In these circumstances, as it is desirable t 
place a number of Judges in the Upper Hous, 
the Crown should be empowered to restrict the 
patents to one person. An Act of Parliament may 
be required for this purpose, since the Peers bare 
decided that a man cannot be at present enuo 
without assuming that all his descendants in § 
straight line will be as wise as himself. This Ac 
might restrict the use of life peerages to the 
Judges, or a portion of their number. The pri 








Hill was liceused to sell tea and tobacco; but that | beuch is held upon a life aud personal tenure. 
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The Upper House, with their present feeling, may 
refuse to pass the Act. They would refuse, with 
out its restriction in favour of particular professions 
—the law and military or naval employment; for 
the fear of Lord Lyndhurst, expressed in the close 
of his last oration, possesses them. He warned the 
country and ‘the Sovereign agairst the fate of 
France and Louis Phillippe, whose dissolution of 
partnership he ascribed to life peerages, although 
many persons charge it upon dear bread, accom- 

nied by misgovernment, aggravated by the 
unpopularity of the Bourbons. 


The agitation in and out of the Commons upon | 


the Sabbath question has this year been warmer 
than in any previous season. Sir Joshua Walmsley, 
one of the members for Leicester, proposed a 
resolution on the 22nd of February to open the 
British Museum and the National Gallery for 
inspection after morning service on the first day of 
the week. He intimated that his motion was to 
be considered as the legacy of the late Mr. Hume; 
but the constitutents of Mr. Hume had provided a 
successor, Mr. Baxter, who absolutely seconded, 
spoke, and, of course, voted for the opposite view 
of the matter. Sir Joshua further stated that the 
arguments against his plan, if carried to their 
legitimate extent, would rekindle those flames of 
Smithfield wherein, during the reigns of two of the 
Tudors, Protestants were burned. Protestants 
themselves thought otherwise, for without any 
desire for this particular mode of testifying, they 
generally voted against the motion. Gardens, 
profuse in rich vegetation—museums, such as they 
are, and the best that the people lave —will be 
found open on Sundays in lands where the law 
denounces the toleration of opinion. The subject 
is not, therefore, practically connected with tolera- 
tion. Painting and sculpture do not ensure equal 
rights, and the haunts of the fine arts are often the 
homes of ecclesiastical and secular slavery. Lord 
Staley, who was once considered the Tancred of the 
present day, believed that the working classes were 
favourable to the measure, and he denounced the 
petitions of the Sabbath-school teachers against it 
as those of aclass; but the noble Lord is ill. 
informed, if he kuows not that three-fourths of these 
teachers belong to the industrial classes. Mr. 
Pellatt, the member for Southwark, is better 
acquainted with the opinions of working men than 
any aristocratic member of the Commons, because 
he las been among them from his youth, and he 
was the principal opponent of the motion. Sir 
Joshua Walmsley may be supposed to have enjoyed 
a similar experience; but that is not quite true, for 
in Liverpool he was not a manufacturer or trades- 
man, but a corn merchant. The heir of the house 
of Derby was abandoned on this subject by the 
author of “'Tanered,” and by all his old party. 
None of the Scotch inembers voted for the motion, 
and few of the English ; but the latter included the 
two members for Windsor, the super-royal borough, 
w4ich is considered to be iudircetly influenced by 
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Albert’s prodigious faith in exhibitions. The 
latter opinion may be modified by the fact that 
the ministry opposed the scheme. One-half of its 
supporters represented Irish constituencies; and 
it was supported by 48 and opposed by 376 mem- 
bers. The people generally believe that the world 
has work enough to do on six days of each week, 
aud that national exhibitions should not be opened 
on the first day. They labour for half holydays, 
and a general reduction of working time, and have 
no interest in its increase We shall now see if 
those who opposed Sir Joshua Walmsley will 
labour to secure the half-holyday for the working 
classes. 

Mr. Lowe has introduced a popular measure into 
the Commons on joint-stock companies and the law 
of partnership, The proposal is an improveme nt 
on the crude legislation of the last session, and 
may be described as a means of permitting indi- 
viduals to become partners in commercial specula- 
tions and transactions to an avowed and limited 
extent. Many business men suppose that this 
limited liability wiil be followed by bad consequences 
to credit. The majority take a different view of 
the matter, and we have no doubt that it will be 
followed by a large restriction of credit. We have 
kuown many cases where companies obtained credit, 
not from the prudent or successful character of 
their operations, but from their share-list. The 
shareholders would have opposed the doing of the 
work for which they became liable; but they were 
in the hands of contractors and directors, who went 
on with undertakings, fortified by their knowledge 
that many innocent persons were liable for pay- 
ment. 

A general police bill has been proposed, with the 
effect of awakening the municipalities of even large 
boroughs into active life. The biil, like many 
other Whig measures, has a centralising tendency, 
and strikes at the independence of local government. 
It would increase the number of policemen in many 
boroughs, although it might be naturally supposed 
that the people whose property is to be guarded 
know more of its value than members of the Go- 
vernment. It is alleged that the bill would give 
a policeman for every thousand inhabitants of a 
comparatively small town. That is the proportion 
of Glasgow, Liverpool, and some other large ship- 
ping towns; yet a stiff mathematical rule is unne- 
cessary on this moral question. London has more 
policemen than any other British city, in proportion 
to the population, and it has also more stealing 
and thieves; yet it neither follows that the police 
are more negligent, nor the inhabitants more prone 
to dishonesty, than in other places. A large popu- 
lation hide evildoers in their folds, without know- 
ing their existence ; while in small towns the entire 
social history of every stranger becomes the public 
property of all the gossips in a very brief time. A 
few policemen in a population of ten to fifty, or 
even a hundred thousand persous, become acquainted 
soon with all the rogues and vagabonds; aad if 


aud their vote is ascribed to Prince | they did not, everybody’s neighbours know their 
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character, pursuits, means of living, and tempta- 
tions to stealing. A police system based upon the 
rule of three is evidently founded upon one fact 
totally inapplicable to all the other facts of the 
case. Thieves, like tigers and other predatory 
animals, delight in the jungle. 

The cause of the fate of Kars and the report on 
the Crimean campaign by Sir John M'Neill are to 
be the leading topics of Parliamentary consideration 
until the negotiations for peace become public ; 
but the Government are evidently averse to a full 
discussion of the evidence collected, and the report 
made into the Crimean clothing and feeding by 
their own commissioners. They have eyen referred 
the report of the commission to another commission 
of military men—a very ingenious plan for bury- 
ing guilt beneath a mass of justice. 

‘The Kars affair is also atrocious. The garrison 
were literally starved out, and the Turks in the 
other Pachaliks could not aid them from want of 
capital, while very large sums were at the credit 
of the Turkish Government at the Bank of Eng- 
land, and available by drafts at any time. Our 
Government were naturally desirous to save the 
Bank Charter Act from straining by drafts of gold 
some two or three months ago; aud it will be 
calamitous indeed if Kars has been added to the 
many other sacrifices which we have been com- 
pelled to make in order to sustain the late Sir 
Robert Peel’s bad bill. It is possible, however, 
that the Porte may have been requested to draw 
slowly. 

The Cabinet will not institute an inquiry into 
the working of our currency laws; but will not 
oppose the appointment of a committee if any in- 
dependeut member propose to do their work. A 
committee will be formed and an inquiry instituted 
too late for use in the present year, and capitalists 
meanwhile obtain usurious returns from industry. 
Their relation here to borrowers closely resembles 
that of the muney lenders to the Sancthals of 
India upon a larger scale; only we cannot rebel, 
but must pay the cost or retire from business alto- 
gether, and live upon nothing. 

The changes in the Commons consequent upon 
the recent elections are unimportant. Rochester, 
after one struggle, returned a Liberal, and Leo- 
minster sent a Conservative to Parliament. The 
Edinburgh eleetion was decided in favour of Mr. 
Black, the publisher, by a large majority ; which 
his opponents say is composed of the Demetriuses 
of the spirit trade, from whom he received eight 
hundred votes. The friends of Mr. Douglas have 
their remedy. The spirit trade, from its nature, 
possesses undue preponderance under the Reform 
Bill. An extension of the suffrage will obviate 
that evil; and those who complain of it should 
therefore endeavour to increase the number of 
votes. The two candidates entertained nearly the 
same political sentiments. They are both Liberal ; 
although Mr. Douglas is the younger politician of 
the two, and probably, on general questions, the 
more Radical. Mr. Black is a Whig; slightly in 





advance of a party which is tractable when pressed 
into a corner, but lazy and indolent, fond of: gooj 
living and little work, when left to its own designs, 
The spirit trade expected some relaxation of 
Forbes Mackenzie’s act from Mr. Black’s returp, 
shewing thereby the tendency of the drowning to 
catch at a little straw. Inquiry will precede changes 
of any nature. 

The election for Cambridge University ended by 
a large majority, as might have been foreseen, ig 
favour of Mr. Walpole. His opponent, the Hon, 
George Denman, is necessarily a young man, up. 
known to the senior voters, and not yet very well 
known to the world. He called himself a Liberal 
Conservative ; and Mr. Walpole—who has been a 
Cabinet Minister, the Secretary for the Home 
Department, and for many years a distinguished 
member of Parliament—is a Liberal Conservative, 
The question was thus reduced to one of personal 
merit—although a number of Whigs voted for the 
candidate whom they saw to be their man, although 
he did not pretend to see himself altogether in the 
same light. The result substituted Mr. Walpole 
for the late Mr. Goulburn, one of those old names 
to which the present generation have been accus- 
tomed in Parliamentary debates since their child- 
hood—names of men who were famous before the 
busy people of the present day were born. 

The American question has had its Parliamentary 
evening at the instance of Mr. Roebuck, whose 
western tastesled him to think President Pierce avery 
correct man for endeavouring, even at the risk of 
war with this country, to promote his return, if 
possible—the event being close upon an impossi- 
bility. The quarrel which the United States, 
through their Executive and Senate, seek to fasten 
on Britain, is twofold. They keep two strings to 
their bow, and rub at both diligeotly. The first 
relates to the procedure under the foolish Forcign 
Enlistment Act of 1854. Agents of our Govern- 
ment in the United States undoubtedly paid the 
expenses of men who were willing to proceed to 
the British colonies, and to be enlisted there; 
although they were not bound to enter the service, 
and many of them preferred to take ordinary 
employment in the colonies. 

These occurrences were simultaneous to the 
outbreak of Know-Nothingism in the States, which 
deprived many Irish and German settlers of work 
The States’ authorities were pleased to consider 
this process as eulistment within their frontiers. 
That opinion is entirely erroneous ; but the British 
Government at once discontinued the oper 
tion when they were informed that it was 
offensive to the United States’ Government. They 
even expressed their regret that any offence should 
have been taken. President Pierce, however, © 
jected that reparation, and insisted upon their com 
version to his views along with all those other # 
ceteras that they are quite willing to supply. We 
cannot expect our Government to lie for the 
sure and satisfaction of President Pierce, and # 
say that they did wrong while they believe thet 
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they were right. Any of us could say in private | 
life to a neighbour—“I am sorry that this prac- 
tice offends you. I did not think it wrong, bat 
ss you have a different opinion it shall be discon- 
tinued ;” amd nobody, having said so, could be 
required to correct himself and add—*“ The practice 
was wrong, and I knew it; but persisted in it, 
knowing it to be wrong—which I regret.”” A 
boor in private life asking such a statement would 
be at once left to his remedy, as a bully; and we 
cannot say that good would follow from any other 
course in public business. We are obliged to 
assume that this Government consists of honourable 
men, aud they cannot be compelled to say they are 
not. 
This seems to be the condition of the foreign 
enlistment part of the quarrel; and we admit freely 
that the conduct of the British Government in 
entertainig the question of foreign enlistment was 
foolish. Men were said to be rapidly required, and 
foreigners half trained or fully trained could be 
enlisted; but, to the present hour, not one of this 
Foreign Legion has fired a shot in the service, 
while recruits from home, who were enlisted after 
the act passed, fought before Sebastopol in last 
September. Then, if it was foolish to make a point 
of enlistening foreigners, it was still more so to 
interfere directly or indirectly with the United 
States in the matter. The enlistment of engineers 
in the service of Russia was not to be considered a 
precedent, for friends may take liberties that are 
not permitted to persons for whom a man has no 
other regard than the sense of obligation for all that 
he happens to possess. The fillibustering enlistments 
for Walker in Nicaragua, for expeditions against 
the Spainards, and so on, were not to be made 
precedents, as they occurred for the good of the 
Republic. 

The second leg of the quarrel is Central America, 
founded upon the Bulwer and Clayton treaty, 
framed to meet the expectancy of a ship canal 
through Nicaragua, which is now found to be a 
deception. The parties to the treaty interpret the 
words into different meanings. The British Go- 
vernment have offered to refer the dispute. An 
end has occurred, therefore, to the belligerent 
quality in the business, one would suppose; but 
that also is an error, if we may attach any mean- 
ing to the language of the “ moderate” and 
“respectable” senator Seward, of New York, 
who hopes that the President may negotiate to 
the verge of accommodation—only to the verge, be 
it observed—and resists arbitration as an admission 
of the fact that they may possibly be wrong. ‘This 
Mr. Seward must be one of those people who 
delight in war, and who will be scattered. The 
statesman who says that he will not consent to an 
arbitration of a plain case must be abandoned to 
his fate, and whatever be the present issue, that 
Will be a bad fate in the esteem of mankind, when 
history is written and read. 

The sane people in the United States call all 





this blastering in speech and journals a mere de- 


monstration by parties hunting up popularity. 
These sane persons are not very numerous or very 
reasonable, or they would put down the dangerous 
deception. The worst feature of the case, in our 
apprehension, is the popularity that follows unclean 
stuff of this kind in the States. Any member of 
Parliament in this country who sought re-election 
would not expect popularity by denouncing the 
States and seeking war with them. “Here and 
there” must be very wide apart in moral feeling, 
when even Seward, the gentleman who wants 
only to the verge of accommodation and seems 
afraid of reconciliation, is deemed to be mo- 
derate and respectable. We are pathetically re- 
quested to make allowances for young blood, 
and all that sort of thing; but some of 
this blood is not so very young, and we 
have been making allowances now and then since 
1814. There are such things, after all allowances, 
as a rod for the fool’s back, and it does not follow 
that it should be a natural rod. The latter might 
solve the question of western slavery rapidly ; but 
we believe that the British people would more 
cheerfully pay another contribution of twenty 
millions for that purpose than slaughter twenty 
thousaud men in its attainment. A similar feeling 
may, we hope, pervade the popular mind on the 
other side of the Atlantic by and bye. Where are 
now the Elihu Burrits and all those “ laborious” 
natives of America who preached here peace-at- 
any-price? They have a thick jungle to work 
upon, evidently, in their fatherland, and they can- 
not begin the clearance too early if ever they wish 
to see it finished. As for the Seawards, if only we 
offered up a yard of sand to their idol of annexa- 
tion, they would require immediately an acre of 
black loam to satisfy them, and wheu they obtained 
it, they would be as far from satisfaction as they 
are now. 

The more recent intelligence received from the 
United States by the mail of this week is more 
pacific and reasonable in its tone; and the storm 
will blow over as the tempest of the East soothes 
down. 

The Peace conferences commeuced on the 25th at 
Paris. This time the knotty point is to be solved 
first, and the Plenipotentiaries, like Hebrew readers, 
will commence at the end, or the fifth point; so 
that if any quarrels arise the entire matter 
may be concluded speedily. The armistice will 
only extend to the land operations, and the naval 
blockade of the Baltic will commence imme- 
diately. 

The armistice expires at the 31st March, unless 
it be renewed. ‘The negotiations will, therefore, 
be brought speedily to a termination. The fifth 
clause, with its defini ions of the Euxine, the fron- 
tier of Turkey and Russia in Asia, and other 
matters, is the more difficult subject ; but a8 all 
parties have probably arranged, long ago, the 
extreme points that they will accept or reject, the 
settlement in conference may be soon made if they 
wish to save time. 
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The Scottish Heroes. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Low, A.M. London: Harst & Blackett. 2 


vols. 

Macavtay remarks in his history, when referring 
to the civil wars in Scotland, that the descendants 
of both parties now narrate their battles with perfect 
equanimity, and without the rancour that exists in 
other lands. A similar statement might be made 
respecting England and Scotland. The wars 
between the two nations have left no sediment in 
the popular mind ; and the character of Wallace or 
the Bruce is as highly esteemed by many English- 
men as by any Scotchman. 

Five and a half centuries have passed over 
Scotland since the struggies of Wallace for free- 
dom and independence rendered his name a 
watchword among his countrymen. The man 
must have carved that name deep in the history of 
his people; for it has survived all changes. The 
memory of no liberator is more enthusiastically 
cherished in his country than that of Wallace in 
Scotland. Some few modern writers have been 
apt to consider him very much in the character of a 
Caffre chief of the present day. The comparison 
has no foundation in history or tradition. He 
was the popular leader of a nation; and brought 
into the field in:imense forces. He inflicted at one 
battle, near Stirling, a loss of thirty thousand men 
on the English; and he suffered at Falkirk, when 
deserted by the jealous nobles, a loss of twenty 
thousand men; yet he retired in good order, and 
brought his infantry unbroken from the field. He 
endeavoured to uproot a serfship then prevalent in 
Scotland, and he undoubtedly laid the foundation 
of the peasant’s emancipation. He was a diplo- 
matist of much talent, and his letter to the mer- 
chants of Hamburgh evinces his feeling in favour 
of commercial intercourse. His betrayal and 
execution, along with the death of Sir Symon 
Fraser, will continue to stain the character of 
Edward I. while history endures. 

Men ask for the monument to the memory of 
Wallace and Bruce in Scotland. They need none. 
The country is their monument. Every district 
has its locality venerated from some association 
with Wallace; and Bruce and Bannockburn are 
never likely to be forgotten. 

Mr. Low seems to doubt the origin of the 
Bruces, presuming that they may have descended 
from a Norwegian family, or from an English 
house. The subject is unimportant, for the Nor- 
mans were Norwegians and the Norwegians were 
Normans. In his second volume he describes 
the Scots and the Irish as originally one people. 
He is right in one respect. A part of the Irish 


have always been Scotch in descent ; but no nation 
is more mixed than the Irish. 

Mr, Low’s work records faithfully the defeat 
and victories of that thirty year’s war—which did 


| 
| 








not end with Bannockburn, but was subsequently 
carried into England. His style is not clear, byt 
his antiquarian information and researches are 
valuable, and no modern work enters more minutely 
into particulars which we are apt to forget. The 
wars of Bruce and Wallace laid the foundation of 
many Scottish families. The Erskines, of Marr, 
then acquired influence ‘in history. The Campbells 
were almost unknown, being nearly severed from 
the Lowlands. The Comyus, or Cummings, were 
probably the most powerful family of the time; 
and the slaughter of the Red Comyn in the chureh 
of Dumfries was a bloody deed, for which Robert 
is said to have done penance during his life, 
The Charteris descend from a French pirate, con- 
quered at seaby Wallace. The Gordons, who have 
filled many pages of Scottish history, and are now 
represented by the Marquis of Huntly and the 
Earl of Aberdeen, are descended from a diplomatist 
of that era. The Pope claimed the supremacy of 
Scotland, and counselled submission to Edward, 
A Parliament was called at Aberbrothick, where a 
protest was adopted, and forwarded to Rome. Mr, 
Low traces minutely the immigration of | tat 
Gordon who bore this remonstrance to the Papal 
Court. 


ADAM GORDON, 


The bearers of this bold and independent remonstrance, 
which breathes a spirit of independence and determined 
resolution, worthy of a people lately ennobled by freedom, 
appear to have been Sir Adam de Gordon and Sir Edward de 
Mambuisson, two Scottish Knights, who appeared as envoys 
of Robert, at the Court of the Pope, in the middle of this 
summer. The Pope addressed a letter to Edward, in which 
he designates them as special messengers, and gives an 
account of the letters of Robert, brought to the Roman Pontiff, 
showing that although he was a suppliant for the Pope's 
favour, he was bold enough to complain of the injaries whieh 
he had received from the Pope; that Edward had appointed to 
the see of Glasgow an Englishman, who was his mortal 
enemy, and complained of his severe treatment of some 
Scotchmen and their friends, at his Court, because they had 
corresponded with Scotland. 

The chief object and mission of these special messengers 
was to solicit a relaxation of the awful sentence of excom- 
munication and interdict which he had pronounced egainst 
Robert and his subjects. Sir Edward Mambuisson and Sit 
Adam Gordon were graciously received at Rome; theit 
mission had the effect of obtaining a suspension of the process 
and inquisition, and a delay of their publication until the I# 
of April next. 

The noble family of Gordon is traced by authentic records 
to Sir Richard de Gordon, who lived on the lands or parish 
of Gordon about the year 1160. In the reign of Alexander 
I., Sir Alexander Gordon came to the rescue of the King, 
who was pursued by a band of traitors, who were admitted 
into his bed-room by a gentleman of his bed-chamber ; ss@ 
after Alexander had slain six of them, together with the 
chamberlain, Gordon pursued the rest, who fled, put some 
death, and took others prisoners, for which he received som? 
lands in the Merse. Adam Gordon, the most distingui 
of the race, contributed to the emancipation of the kingdow 
from English slavery, and uniting himself to the patriots, 
supported Sir William Wallace, in his struggle for liberty. 
The father of this knight, also Sir Adam Gordon, was bares 
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of great personal courage, and supported himself in the 
forest of Hampshire, by the sword, after the defeat of the 
gedels. Prince Edward, afterwards Edward I, attacked him 
ia his camp, and in his ardour, leaped over the trench with 
s few followers, and engaged in single combat with Sir 
Adam Gordon, who fought with such courage and skill, that 
it was long doubtful which of them would prevail; but at 
jength the Prince unhorsed him, took him prisoner after he 
had been wounded, and giving him his life, that very night 
introduced him to the Queen at Guildford. 

The guardian, in his expedition into Galloway, reduced the 
eastle of Wighton, and appointed Adam Gordon governor, 
who acquired some lands there. He was by the Regency 
eonstitated Warden of the Marches, in 1300, and enjoined to 
observe the truce concluded between England and Scotland ; 
and being looked upon by the King of England as an infla- 
ential border chief, he was named along with the Earl of 
Athole, and Alexander de Abernethy, in 1311-12, as one of 
the plenipotentaries appointed by him to treat of peace with 
King Robert I.; but the King having stormed the town of 
Perth, flushed with victory, refused to listen to their terms. 
A similar attempt to negotiate a truce with Robert on the 

of Edward, in the beginning of 1813, when he, along 
with the Earl of March, was sent into England, by the party 
of Baliol, to whom he had been hitherto loyal, to endeavour 
to obtain the aid of Edward, and redress for some of their 
grievances. Adam Gordon seems at this time to have 
adhered to the interest of the pseudo King Baliol, and to 
have received the thanks of the English King for his services, 
his steady adherence and fidelity to him. But this was his 
Jast act in behalf of this unfortunate Prince, who soon after- 
wards terminated his inglorious and miserable career on the 
continent. 

From this period Adam de Gordon espoused the cause of 
the patriot King, who, for his courage, is said to have 
girded him with the cincture of knighthood on the field ; but 
his diplomatic skill and ability he was united in a com- 
mission with Sir Edward de Mambuisson, and sent to Rome. 
In consideration of his faithful services, and his success in 
inducing the Roman Pontiff to pause in his falminations 
against Robert I. and his kingdom, his Majesty ratified and 
confirmed a grant of Stitchell, in Roxburgshire, which he had 
received from Thomas Randolph, Earl of Moray; settling it 
upon him and his son William, and bestowed upon him and 
his heirs, the noble lordship of Huntly and Strathbolgie, 
which was then held by the crown, in consequence of the 
forfeiture of David de Strathbolgie, Earl of Athole. 

In the subsequent reign, David de Strathbolgie, Earl of 
Athole, was reconciled to David II., and restored to his lands 
of Strathbolgie, while Sir Andrew Murray was governor in 
absence of the King; but he again renounced his allegiance 
to the Scottish King, joined the English, and finally forfeited 
these lands, which were confirmed to Sir John de Gordon, 
his grandson, who attended David on his English expedition, 
tad his great grandson, Sir John de Gordon. 


Another family then became famous in the south 
of Scotland. The Black Douglas was notorious 
from Clyde to Solway for his resistance to the 
English. He is said to have been engaged in 
seventy battles, and died ultimately in Spain. We 
regret to confess that if the English spoiled the 
Scotch ruthlessly when they had the power, the 
latter were equally bitter, and did not return good 
for evil, but contrariwise. The following rather 

extract is not the most pungent passage re- 
garding our ancestors vengeance in Cumberland 
and Northumberland, in Durham and Yorkshire: — 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 


Meanwhile a party of the Scots, under Archibald Douglas, 
tad advanced far south into the Bishopric of Durham, where 
touted @ party of Euglish ; and the rest of the army was 
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drawn up advantageously at Werdale, on a hill side, with the 
river Wear to the north, in the front, and defended by rugged 
and precipitous rocks, which effectually protected the flank 
of the army,—overhung the river Wear, full of great stones, 
and swollen with rain,—and rendered the passage dangerous. 
Following the track of Thomas de Rokeby, through Wear- 
dale, they arrived ahout mid-day in sight of the Scots, who 
had waited for them in that situation for eight days, drawn 
up in two divisions on the projecting shoulders of the hill, 
and the summit of the rock. It was in vain that the King 
drew up his army in front of the Scots, challenging them, by 
a herald, to descend to the plain, from their impregnable 
position, and fight them. He proposed that they should 
draw off their forces, and allow him to cross the river, or 
that they should pass the river, and he would afford them 
time and space to form the army in battle order. 

The Scottish commanders dared them to advance to the 
charge, and take reparation for the injaries they had received, 
for theie country laid waste, and their people taken prisoners. 
The English army, in vain, drew themselves up on foot, in 
three divisions, in battle order, using every endeavour to 
entice the Scots to leave their stronghold. They replied to 
the herald who challenged them, that they had rendered their 
country a desert, and would remain there as long as they 
pleased. The shrill sounding of the winding of the horns, 
and the carousing of a triumphant enemy, rich in all kinds 
of provisions, was heard in the camp of the English, who lay 
on the bare rocks, with their horses iv their hands, and their 
haruess on their backs, without fuel, food, or covering. In 
this manner they continued in sight of each other for three 
days, the Scots living on the fat of the land, sheltered by the 
English wood, which they wove into huts, after the ancient 
manner of their country, and winded their horns all night, as 
if, in the words of the ancient historian, “all tue furies of 
darkness had been there”; while they lay on the ground all 
night, under a heavy rain, in full armour, the horsemen each 
stretched by lis war-horse, sleeping at intervals, aud again 
roused by the slightest sound of the distant bugle horn. 

In order, if possible, to draw them down from their fast- 
nesses, Edward III, despatched a body of a thousand archers, 
who were drawn into ambush. ‘The Earl of Mar, and 
Archibald Douglas, who wore a gown above his armour, 
raised their banners on high, when the English archers, who 
had dranken a good deal of wine, were warned by Robert of 
Ogill of their presence; and rushing upon them from the 
ambush, dispersed the aggressors with a lose of three hun- 
dred of the English. The horse of Sir William Erskine 
carried him into the midst of the English, where he was 
taken prisoner, and soon exchanged. Another body of one 
thousand cavaliers, armed from hand to heel, were placed in 
ambush in a valley behind the Scots; the banners of the 
whole English army were then displayed, as if eager for 
battle. The men at arms having laid aside their spurs, they 
moved towards the river, and the impetuous Scots, anxious 
to engage with them, descended from their stronghold; but 
the Lord Douglas having discovered that the English were 
playing the same game as they had done with the English, 
ordered the army again into their stronghold, and thus saved 
them. The situation of the Scots, although strongly fortified 
by nature, was one of extreme danger, as they might easily 
be conquered by famine and blockade, if not by force of arms, 
and in their present position their enemies, who were better 
mounted, with crested helmets, hitherto unknown in the 
north, were almost three to one, while they were supported 
by some “ gynes” or cannon, 8 species of artillery which the 
Scots had never before heard of, from which we derive the 
name of our modern artillery guns. This species of projectile, 
as every new invention does, gives every nation which is 
possessed of it, a decided advantage over the rest; « deadly 
instrument, which has changed the art of war, and was found 
capable of committing dreadful devastation in the ranks. 

Every new invention connected with the military life, 
especially its offensive or defensive armour, almost invariably 
changes the fortune of the day; and these dreadful iostra- 
ments of death on which the fate of nations now so much 





depends, gave to the English an incalevlable and sure advan- 
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tage over their northern neighbours. The English army, 
which rested on its arms, approached nearer to the Scots, 
with whom they had some skirmishes; and Randolph, who 
knew the temper of his troops, their fortitade and obstinacy, 
saw the difficulty of his sitaation, and for various reasons left 
their fires burning in the night, their horns sounding, and 
moved two miles up the banks of the river, which still lay 
between the two armies, to the middle of a wood on the 
same side. This position in Stanhope Deer Park, which was 
of still greater strength, and of more difficult access than the 
former, was surrounded by a wall, and the property of the 
Bishop of Darham, and rendered the crossing of the river by 
the enemy almost impracticable. It was covered with wood 
which gave them a great advantage, and rendered an attack 
by cavalry impracticable, while it concealed their movements. 
The brave Lord Douglas, who was ever intent on some 
heroic expluit, accompanied by a chosen troop of cavalry, 
amounting scarcely to five handred, gained the rear of the 
English without observation on the second night after their 
arrival, who thus out-manceavred, had encamped on a hill 
opposite, on the farther side of the Wear. 

As they approached the outposts of the English army, with 
their swords drawn and their spears in the rest, an English- 
man, who lay warming himself by the fire in his tent, 
observed to his fer, or companion, “I wot not what may befall 
us here, but I feel a grewing, stealing over me, for fear of 
the Black Douglas.” 

“Perfay thou shalt have cause if I may,” answered 
Douglas; who, with his company, rushed in upon them, and 
they bore down the pavilions with their spears, and slew in 
that quarter a great number, before they had time to muster 
or arm themselves ; and sach was the fury and bravery with 
which they charged, that upwards of three-hundred fell in 
the first onset. 

Having approached almost to the royal camp, by a secret, 
unfrequented path at night, he challenged the English, as one 
of their own officers of rank going the rounds, calling out 
the watchword, “Ha, St. George, no ward!” and while 
another party took a different route, he reached in this 
manner the royal tent, raised a tremendous shout and onset, 
as he endeavoured, in the darkness of the night, to take pri- 
soner the yonthful monarch, who, by the bravery of his 
domestics, many of whom paid for their fidelity with their 
lives, made his escape, not, however, without difficulty, 
since the Scots carried off two or three cords of the royal 
teat, and slew his chaplain. By this time the whole camp 
was in motion, and having called together his scattered band, 
by winding his horn, Douglas charged with impetuosity 
through the English army, now in confusion, and led with 
inconsiderable loss his brave followers across the river 
through the midst of the enemy, by one of the most daring 
and successful stratagems which was ever yet attempted. 
Wheo the chieftain blew his horn, he ordered his band to 
make their way to the river; and while bringing up the rear 
lest any should be left, for he himself was the last man on 
the march, he was nearly felled to the ground with a heavy 
mace or club ; but, parrying the blow, he brought the foeman 
down. 

When the Scots had penetrated through the midst of the 
enemy to the Wear, and were fighting their way through 
the enemy's camp they missed their lord, and resolved to 
return in search of him, when the well-known sound of his 
horn was heard, and immediately they joined him, returning 
to his aid. When Donglas and his heroic band had cut their 
way through the hostile thousands of England, mounted on 
their noble chargers, aided by the darkness of the night and 
the terror of a night attack, they found that they had 
suffered little loss, and slain many of their enemies. 


At the commencement of the war of indepen- 
dence—which originated in the accidental death 
of the Scotch monarch—socicty was in a social 
state resembling that of Russia at the present day. 
The crown serfs were comparatively free. The 
~arfs of the nobility were bound tothe soil. Many 
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nobles had possessions in both countries. The: 
were Saxon families, who fled from the Conqueror 
in the first instance, and received grants of land 
from Malcolm Caenmore. A long peace had 
carried many of them back to England. Inter. 
marriages, and similar causes, gave lands to num. 
bers in the south. The Baliols were, perhaps, the 
largest landowners of the day. They had magnif. 
cent estates in England under Edward; and 
scarcely less magnificent in Picardy under Philip, 
Bruce had large estates both in England and Scot. 
land. These facts induced Edward to attempts 
union of the countries. He, unfortunately, endea. 
voured to effect by force what an equally brave 
man, Henry VII., secured by judicious inter. 


marriage. 
The circumstances which encouraged Edward 


were obstacles to Wallace, and the following 
paragraph accurately depicts, we believe, the society 
from which he sought support for his and their 
independence :— 


The large properties which many of the Scottish barons 
had acquired in England by intermarriages, since the treaty 
entered into between the two countries in the time of the 
Black Prince Richard, which they were unwilling to sacrifice, 
is perhaps the chief cause of the defection, and wavering dis. 
position of the Scottish chieftains. It was not among these 
that Wallace could look for support, but from the liberi 
firmarii of free yeomanry of Scotland, who were generally 
the descendants of the clergy, the younger sons of gentlemen, 
or burgesses possesed of small capital—a large body of whom 
retired with the indignant patriot to the north, when the 
nobility and chief barons, who had joined him, again sold the 
independeuce of their country. The clergy who were at this 
period the chief promoters of improvements in the kingdom, 
and who were unwilling to allow the fruits and prodace of 
their lands, which were more highly cultivated than those of 
the barons, to be devoured by idle serfs, held out encourage 
ment to those substantial yeomen by letting them at an easy 
valuation. They formed a striking contrast to the adscipli 
gleba, or villeyns, who were in a state of perfect servitade, 
aod were at the absolute disposal of the landholders: and 
holding principally of the crown or the church, these 
“‘firmarit” could remove at pleasure, and owed no military 
service, save to their King and country. During the minority 
of the Maid of Norway, many privileges and immunities were 
held out to them, as an inducement to remain on the crowa 
lands, and among these Wallace found the most zealous sup- 
porters of their country’s liberty ; and although the persons 
of the Scottish vassals were with their lords, their hearts 
were with Wallace, when her recreant nobles turned their 
back upon her. This spirit manifested itself particularly is 
Aberdeenshire and the north, which was infested with bands 
of patriots, who sometimes made severe reprisals on those 
who favoured the English interests: and the authorities were 
especially charged by Edward to be watchful of a meditated 
attack on the Castle of Urquhart, at that time ander the 
command of William de Warrene. 


We are naturally inclined to believe that Eng: 
land and Scotland are much more populous and 
wealthy now than they were then; aud the opinion 
is strictly correct. But England was then a wealthy 
land; and the battle of Bannockburn enriched 
many of the Scotch from the spoil c: llected on the 
field, and the ransoms charged for prisoners. 
populaion of both Scotland and England must have 
been very large, when we call to remembrance the 
numerous armies raised during the war of indepet 
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dence by the two combatants. Edward I and Ed- 
ward II. invaded Scotland repeatedly with armies of 
ope hundred thousand men—a force more formidable 
in numbers thanthat which England alone now raises. 
Bren after these wars, joined with famine, had 
ravaged the northern kingdom, during a period 
equivalent to the lifetime of an entire generation, 
Bruce collected to Bannockburn an army of forty- 
five thousand men, including the camp followers. 
The great battle won by Wallace on the Forth, 
near Stirling, was attended by greater slaughter 
than any continental battle of modern days; and 
we have no reason to consider the numbers 


exaggerated. 


BATTLE OF STIRLING, 


At length, they adopted the suggestion of the impetuous 
and ignorant Cressingham; and detesting an enemy whom 
ibey had so often conquered, resolved to defile over the long, 
narrow bridge, in the face of the Scots, on the 11th Sep- 
tember, and boldly dislodge them from their hold. Cressing- 
ham was a churchman, who, though partial to the profession 
of arms, was influenced by a narrow-minded parsimony ; and 
while the English army was on its way towards Stirling, 
refosed to permit Henry Percy, who left Newcastle at the 
head of eight thousand foot and three hundred horse, to 
join it; and deeming it unnecessary waste of the King’s 
treasure, ordered these troops to be disbanded. The English, 
amounting to fifty thousand foot and one thousand horse, in 
field array, had no sooner commenced this impolitic and 
tedious operation, led on by Cressingham and a brave and 
experienced knight, Sir Marmaduke Twenge, than Wallace 
deliberately put his troops in motion, and attacked them 
with great bravery in the rear, with one division of the army, 
before one-half of the English army could pass the bridge 
and form upoa the plain, while the main body threw them 
selves on the half-formed ranks of the English. The English 
now charged the Scots, vainly endeavouring to dislodge them 
from their vantage ground, under the renowned Sir Marma- 
duke Twenge; and Cressingham, who had been eager to 
discharge his knightly duty to his Sovereign, fought with 
bravery ; but the communication being cut off between the 
bridge and the van of the English army, by a masterly move- 
ment of a body of Scots, who kept up an incessant discharge 
of arrows, darts, and gavelocks, Wallace, to secure the ad- 
vantage, rushed on to the attack, on the north bank of the 
river, The impetuous, though irregular charge of the Scots, 
soon introduced disorder into the ranks of the enemy, who 
struggled to escape from their difficulties ;—they endeavoured 
by bravery to retrieve their error, but exposed themselves 
more and more to anresisted slaughter. 

The standard-bearers of the King and Earl, with the 
second division of the army, were then ordered by Warrene, to 
cross the bridge ; but this part of the army shared the same 
fate. It was in vain that the royal standard of England 
advanced “ for God and St. George !” attended by its knightly 
guards, with their triangular shields; that the banner of 
Warrene, who was on the other side of the river, chequered 
with gold and azure, was borne onwards by his vassals ; 
they both paid obeisance to the bravery of Wallace and his 
companions, and were trampled in the dust before the pen- 
hon of the invincible patriot. Many thousands of them 
Were put to the sword, and amongst others the brave, though 
self-confident Cressingham, the adviser of this ill-planned 
attack, and the author of all their misfortunes. 

While the patriots were resisting and driving back the 
Eoghsh torrent which was issuing from the wooden bridge, 
it saddealy gave way, and the Farl of Surrey and the rest of 
his army beheld, with unavailing rage and dismay, those who 
had escaped frum a watery grave fell before the swords of the 
Seots in thousands. The bridge, according to an English 
Writer, was broken down by order of Surrey, in order to pre- 
veut pursuit ; but, in this case, the one-half of the English 
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army which had passed the bridge must have been cut off to 
a man; and, after all, this effort of despair did not hinder 
the Scots from crossing the river to pursue the flying troops 
of England. The fate of the day was no longer doabtfal. 
The Scottish leader crossed the ford where the English ought 
to have defiled, and following up the victory, by pursuing 
their panic-strack masses, twenty tbousand of them fell before 
those who suffered so lately from their tyranny and oppres- 
sion, if not the greater part of the whole army. 


Ata subsequent period Edward I. had vengeauce 
for this sore defeat of his lieutenants at Falkirk ; 
yet after that event, and before Bannockburn, his 
armies were defeated with cruel slaughter by 
Comyn and Fraser, the guardians of Scotland, at 
Roslyn, near Endinburgh. 

Edward was profuse in promises—for they cost 
nothing. He negotiated both with Bruce and 
Comyn, and he had both at his Court. They met 
and compared notes. That interview convinced 
them that both were deceived. They therefore 
resolved again to raise the standard of independence, 
and Mr. Low alludes, in the following passage, to 
the supposed terms of their agreement or alliance. 


Robert Bruce and Comyn had both submitted to the con- 
queror; each, however, in the hope that he would acknow- 
ledge his claim to the Sovereignty of Scotland; but the 
magnificent promise which he had made now appeared doubt- 
ful, at least, when he had destroyed almost the only fortress 
which afforded protection to the patriots. These two power- 
fal barons now lamented the desolate state of the conotry ; 
ber castles dismantled, or in the hands of the enemy ; their 
propertics laid waste, and the feudal array of Scotland 
transferred to a new lord. They agreed to retire from the 
court of Edward, where they had met with so mach dissimu- 
lation and perfidy ; and entering into a mutual bond of man- 
rent by oath and indenture, to restore the liberty of Scotland, 
Bruce agreed, if he succeeded in obtaining the kingdom 
through the assistance of Comyn, to make over to him 
his estates. 

Scotland was for a time subdued by the intrigue and arms 
of Edward of England. Its aristocracy had submitted to the 
victor; and yet there was one hero, who scorned to acknow- 
ledge or yield to the power of England’s king, and who, 
though he had retired to his native wilds, when driven into 
exile by the envy and party spirit of the Scottish barons, 
appears occasionally to have been actively employed in 
harassing the enemy, in raising, if possible, a new band of 
patriots, and supporting in secret that noble cause which 
already owed so much to his exertions. He alone refused 
to surrender his country and liberty into the hands of a per- 
fidious monarch, who had betrayed the secred trust which 
Scotland had reposed in him. Large and magnificent 
offers of honour and lands are said to have been held out at 
one time to the patriot by the English monarch, if he would 
acknowledge him as superior over Scotland; but all these 
failed in subduing his stern virtue, or shaking his allegiance 
to his sovereign. He owed his life, he said, to his country, 
and for it he would frankly lay it down; and though every 
native-born Scotsman should submit to the King of England, 
yet never should he yield obedience, or swear allegiance to 
any power save to the King of Scotland, his righteous 
sovereign. 


We have already mentioned the murder, by 
Bruce and Kirkpatrick, of Comyn, in the church 
at Dumfries, where he met them under an agreement 
of safe sojourning. It is the darkest i 
Bruce's career—for Comyn had defended the 
pendence of the country while the Earl of 
was following the army of the English king. 
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undoubtedly caused a great part of the opposition 
which Brace encountered in his struggles for the 
throne, by alienating entirely the powerful and 
personal friends of the slain nobleman. 

We have remarked that these curious volumes 
are more valuable from the antiquarian research 
employed in their composition than any 
reason. The author has collected nearly all the 
evidence relating to these stirring times. He suc- 
ceeds in showing that Edward could forge deeds 
and papers as they were wanted, to establish any 
assertion or claim. He was a bold, but not an 
honourable knight; brave, but cruel and ungenerous. 
He encountered foes bent on exacting vengeance 
with a full tale; and while the story of these 
times should not be overlooked, as it is very nearly 
in some histories, yet its pages are very dark with 
cruelties perpetrated by both parties—for Wallace 
and Bruce, although both generous opponents, 
personally were unable to restrain their followers. 
The former is, we consider, the purest patriot in 
our British history. 


Here and There in Portugal. By Hvem Owen. 
London: Bell & Daldy. 1 vol., 216 pp. 
PORTUGAL is near us—our ancient ally, too, whom 
we have almost bargained to defend, and over whom 
we exercise a sort of friendly and really useful pro- 
tectorate ; and yet we know little of its people and 
their inner life. That Lisbon is beautiful ex- 
ternally, and dirty internally, we know, of course ; 
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other | pictorially represented on the cabin windows, and in various 
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in ancient times, there is now little to recommend itself to 
the prejadices of an Englishman, either in their national 
naval establishment or sailors. The steamers plying along 
the coast are all built and fitted in England, but affording, jy 
their present condition, a sad contrast to what they mast 
have been when consigned to Portuguese keeping. The 


| Cisné, a Lisbon and Oporto passenger-boat, built at Liver. 


pool, was originally fitted up with great taste, the Swan being 


parts of the vessel. The deck fittings, of mahogany, once 
French-polished, after a single season’s exposure to a broiling 
sun, boiling sea, and want of elbowgrease, were anything 
rather than inviting to the touch. 

On the first evening of my voyage, I was driven from the 
quarter-deck by showers of soot, and going forward for relied 
from the annoyance, I encountered an atmosphere that would 
have nauseated a scavenger. Filth of every kind strewed the 
deck, and not the least perceptible to the senses, was the 
refuse of the fish, both salt and fresh, that had formed a part 
of the day’s dinner on board—the odour of garlic was per. 
fume by comparison. Though a capital sailor, it was too 
much for my nerves, and for the first time in my life I be. 
came a prey to the dire malady that meets so little pity— 
sea-sickness. ‘Though not on deck at an early hour nest 
morning, I was disgusted to find the soot of yesterday 
fastened by the dew of night, still asserting a filthy pre. 
eminence on every part of the vessel—not a seat or rail had 
received the slightest attempt at cleanliness. Very gently, 
and with some caution, I ventured to ask the captain if he 
did not consider it necessary to clean away such a nuisance, 
With a look that marked his utter surprise, he asked, by way 
of excuse, “ How is it possible to keep a vessel clean during 
a voyage?” I collapsed,—my former experience had taught 
me to think sailors rarely admitted that a vessel could be 
kept clean at any other period; my soiled habiliments con- 
vinced me, ere I landed, that such care was not universal, 

Although vessels requiring propelling machinery are of 
necessity procured from England, all sailing craft are built ia 
the country. Some of these, of great beauty and speed, 


resembling the American clippers, are adapted to a peculiar 
purpose—the slave trade. Fir-built and very slight, more 
for speed than safety, they leave the country complete with 
every convenience for the voyage, save slave-deck, cooking- 


me 


that the land produces a certain quantity of port- 
wine, which we greatly enlarge before using it, is 
also known; but the social life is not one of the 
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subjects of which we have an intimate acquaintance. 
Portugal is not a common tour, and the Tagus is 
not so fashionable as the Rhine. Mr. Owen has, 
therefore, a comparatively fresh field—not that we 
have not a few books on Portugal, about half as 
many as relate to Syria, and one-third of the num- 
ber devoted to Egypt, and perhaps as many as refer 
to Madagascar. Mr. Owen is a close observer, 
and a clear and smart narrator. As he seems not 
to have wearied by the way, the readers will not 
weary with his book. He found the people 
slovenly, as usual, even upon steamers. 


THE DOCKYARD. 


One feature in the dockyard is singular in such a locality. 
Every blank space and corver is planted with flowers,— 
crassula, cactus, tropeclum, nerium oleander, geranium, 
verbena, helotropium penuvianum, mesembryanthemam, and 
sedum in endless variety, with many elegant climbing plants, 
occupy spots that would induce the idea of space too large, 
or work too little. The thickly-clustered rock. oysters on 
some of the slips seem to point to the reasonableness of the 
latter suggestion. An old East Indiaman, afterwards the 
ship-of-war Don Pedro, lay half in half out of a small tidal 
dock, positively perishing from uncared-for exposure to 
changes of temperature and climate, with lack of paint or 
repairs. A large uamber of unmounted guns-of various 
calibre, piled up in the Armazem for display only, reminded 
me of the rows of decayed teeth in a dentists’ window—they 
were just as serviceable. 

Whatever may have been the naval saperiority of Portugal 





kettles, and manacles—the only legal condemning evidences. 
These are, however, procured and fitted at some port where 
the authorities cannot see through gold spectacles, and as the 
profits of a single successfal run in this frightful trade are 
more than equival-nt to the loss of several of these light 
craft, they never retarn to the port from which they hail, 
but are either broken up or burned. Two of these vessels 
were on the stocks, beside the Douro, while I was there, and 
the beautiful lines of their construction often excited my 
admiration. 


Now, to a Portuguese, the chips, and tar, and 
noisome smells of our docks may seem dirty, too, 
when contrasted with the flowers and roses 
grew up almost amongst his home carpenter's 
hands, around the adze and axe. Yet we don’t see 
how they should grow there with a northern e%- 
posure, if we must adopt the following advice 
when we take lodgings in Oporto :— 


THE CLIMATE OF PORTUGAL. 


In choosing a place of residence, some care must be 
observed, as a house having the principal rooms with « north 
aspect is perfect misery; for, although during the winter 
moaths the sun shines more brightly, and 1s quite as warm 
as June in England, it is only those who are to is 
direct influence who feel its effects; in the shade the ait # 
internally cold. This sudden transition from heat to ould i@ 
exceedingly perilous to strangers, who, not understanding thé 
reason why the Portuguese, during weather apparently bngh? 
to a stranger, wear such heavy clothing, take no similar pr 
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ions, and suffer severely. 
> ke the country, and I witnessed several instances of 


It was my own case on my 


who were similarly punished by severe colds. The 
difference in temperature between sun and shade, is even 
more severe in the early part of the spring than during the 
winter ; and, at that period of the year, it requires a great- 
coat or a cotton jacket, according to the side of the street 
yoa choose—the sunny or the shaded. The spring costume 
of young gentlemen who aspired to the reputation of being 
rather fast, was, when I was in the country, a great coat, with 
a handkerchief over the mouth, heavy enough for a Rassian win- 
ter. It is really necessary, on leaving home during this 
season, to consider if your return will be before sunset, par- 
ticularly if your excnrsion is by water, as the air becomes 
dangerously cold so soon as the sun’s inflaence is withdrawn. 
It is not acountry for invalids. The imagination of the 
manafactarers must have been excited and their ingenuity 
severely taxed to have produced some of the patterns worn as 
trousers—self-coloured to the knee, and shepherd’s plaid 
beneath—a running pattern of leaves, like an old chintz, with 
liserds disporting, will perhaps be description sufficient to 
give some idea of their extreme absurdity and originality. 


These same colds, however, help Bradford and 
Le-ds, creating as they do a demand for woollens, 
which would not exist if there were not a north 
side of the world. Mr. Owen gives many practical 
hints to the Portuguese, and the following are 
worth their space to any of our readers who grow 
vines ; although none of them in this country have 
the deep interest of the Portuguese in the success 
of the operation :— 


CULTURE OF THE VINE. 


The maoner of pruning the wine-producing vines in 
Portugal, will nos bear the test of argument as to its propriety. 
Since it is customary to prune only once, and that, too, very 
severely, in the winter when the sap is down, it is quite 
evident that the few buds of the short and single vital left 
to bear the crop of the coming season, will have to be the 
ontlets of the whole sap which had been produced in a far 
greater extent of growth of the past year, and cut away in 
the winter pruning. The plan pursued in England in the 
cultivation of the vine, either naturally or by artificial heat, 
is to prune away, as soon as the fruit is set, the reduodant 
growth of the season: and this summer pruning is by some 
horticulturists repeated from time to time, ere the leaves fall. 
By this constant attention, such wood only is ripened as will 
be useful for another season ; and the sap which descends for 
the period of rest, is better suited in quantity to the growth 
it will have to snstain the ensuing season, than if this pre- 
caution was neglected. 

Unnatarally forcing a plant to dispose of an undue quantity 
of secreted nutriment, may not be productive of evil conse- 
quences during favourable seasons; but it must, I think, be 
manifest, that in case the first developement of growth should 
be cut off by late frosts, by no means an uncommon occur- 
rance, aud then, ere the new buds are developed, a long and 
teverely wet period should set in, the state of the sap of the 
"ines would follow the analogy of the fluids of the human 
creulation, when suddenly impeded, and become congested in 
the capillary vessels; which microscopic investigation shows 
Wo be actually the case in a diseased vine. On examining a 
section of the main stem of a plant affected by this malady, 
twill be observed that the first symptom is a dark ring, 
marking the interior surface of one of the capillary vessels, 
vhich, in a more advanced state of disease, will become 
folirely filled up. These dark spots, indicating first an 
impeded, and at last a totally obstructed ve sel, gradu lly 
‘screase in number, until they exhibit large dark patches of 
50 gd dead wood, generally affecting one side only of the 
ee Be the branches arising out of those portions die 
tinh racing these dark portions downward, they will be 

'o lead to roots which are diseased, and, for the most 
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part, rotten to the points. The grapes produced by a vine 
in this state, are attacked, ere they ripen, by a fungus 
(oidiém), bearing the appearance, to the unassisted eye, of a 
slight mouldiness, bat which the microscope shows to consist 
of ovate cells, joined end to end by a minate filament. This 
minute plant covers the surface of the grape with a net- 
work of its chain-like threads, and it being impossible to 
cleanse the fruit of the incrustation, the introduction of it 
into the vats is seriously detrimental to the regular process 
of fermentation, upon which the future character of the wine 
so much depends. 


Occasionally the author becomes historical and 
gives us reminiscences worthy of preservation— 
none more so however than the gallantry of the 
small band who defended a post against Mortier 
and the French army. 


THE SIEGE OF CAMPO MAYOR. 


The division marched to raise the siege, but the right 
column having lost their way in a night march, a delay of a 
day took place, and when our cavalry skirmishers crowned 
the height overlooking Campo Mayor, the French were seen 
mounting the breach with shouts of triumph, for the town 
had capitulated. 

The captain, at the same time, met the governor, Major 
Talaya, mounted on an ass, with his humble baggage on 
another; he was on his way to the head-quarters of Marshal 
Beresford to relate his misfortune, which he bewailed with 
bitter tears his gallant and spirited defence in no way 
demanded. 

The enemy having effected a most practicable breach, had 
summoned the town, and threatened an immediate assault. 
Having no means of resistance, the governor demanded a 
truce for twenty-four hours—if not relieved within that 
time to surrender—the regular troops to march out at the 
breach ; and having been received with military honours, to 
lay down their arms, and remain prisoners of war—the 
officers to retain their swords and private baggage—all 
others, as armed peasantry, having deposited their arms, to 
retire to their homes. 

Twenty-four hours having passed without the expected 
relief, Major Talaya marched out at the breach at the head 
of his garrison, consisting of the (own adjutant, one corporal, 
and sixteen men. They formed in silence on the glacis, and 
the French general became impatient, and seut a very angry 
message to the governor, orderivg him to march out of his 
garrisou without further delay :—“ Tell your general that I 
have fulfilled my part of the capitulation—here is my 
garrison—let him perform Ais by giving us the military 
honours.”” In astonishment the general approached, and 
received a return, which fully explained the incredible fact, 
that such a defence had been made with such a handful of 
men: for the sergeant-major lay wounded, one sergeant and 
one soldier had been killed, and seventy-two militiamen were 
armed peasants only. The gallant major and his little band 
were received with shouts of applause from the whole line, 
for the defence had been such, that the garrison had been 
calculated at upwards of one thousand men. ‘The French 
general, Mortier, frankly and generously refused to treat with 
rigour so brave a man—he could not consider him ever as a 
prisoner, and he was at liberty to retire to his home. 

So well had the governor kept the secret of his corres- 
pondence with the marshal, that the French were surprised 
by the allied troops, at the moment they were mounting the 
breach—they had ouly time to form hastily and take up a 
position on the road to Badajos, end not oue French soldier 
ever entered the town of Campo Mayor. 

The spirited and gallant defence excited the admiration of 
the officers of the allied army, and some of the English 
artillery, having examined the practicable breach of thirty 
feet wide, as well as the signs of the late obstinate defence, 
were loud in their expression of riehly-deserved praise, more 
particulary, when one of them, with a practical eye, pointed 
out two broad trenches, behind the Freach batteries, so 
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filled with dead that the bodies were barely covered with ; BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
earth. Major Talaya was made a lieutenant-colonel, and 

received a decoration; bat, save in the orders of Marshal The Inheritance. By Mrs. FeRRiER. 1 vol., bds., form. 
Beresford, this gallant soldier was never heard of, nor until ing part of the “ Parlour Library.” London: Thoma 


the t t has his brave defence of Campo Mayor | Hodgson. 
pee » dandeie The Three Sisters: and other Poems. By Atrazp 


Knott. 1 vol., bds. London: Groombridge & Sons. 

We quote another short extract :— Macaulay on Hallam’s Constitutional History of Eng. 

PADDY 1N THE PENINSULA land. 1 vol., swd., being No. 96 of the “ Travellery 
: . ; . | Library.” London: Longman & Co. 

Taking boat, one morning, at the Caes de Sordie, | Sunday or the Sabbath. By Louis VictoR Mri 
to go on board a vessel lying in the Tagus, I gave | pase of Yvorne. 1 vol., swd. London: Aylott & Co, — 
the sturdy boatman a silver piece of twelve vinterns— — Poetry for Children. By Hirnonymus Van ALPuty 
just double his fare. He assailed me with a perfect storm of | Translated from the Dutch by J. F. Millard. 1 vol ry 
rude invective, and held oat his hand for ‘a larger fee; an | yonjon - Patridge & Co. 
action that would have made his meaning clear, had I under- pws Monthly Magasine. New York and London: 
stood even less of his language, of which one opprobrious Simpson, Low, Son, & Co. 
epithet, more than once applied, was sufficiently intelligible. Things not Generally Known. By J. Tress, FSA 
Finding me deaf to Portuguese, and unable to reply, he London : David Bogue 
changed his language to unmistakable Milesian, and voci- Sncceiiion of 7 ae a By R. Bentiey, Jus, 
ferated,——-“ Bad luck to ye for a poverthy-sthruck beggar : ; : 

: tng TYt London: W. Kent & Co. 
p’raps it’s all ye’ve got.” ‘I answered him in his own rich Man in Paradise. By J. E. Reape. London: Long. 
brogue, and he bolted, laughing at having been caught off man, Brown, Green, & Co. a 
his guard. Paterfamilias's Diary of Everybody's Tour. London: 


— mm ot the read : Thos. Hatchard. 
These extracts will give the reader an idea A History of Greece. By T.S.CaRz, M.A. London: 


whether he would wish to see more of Mr. Owen’s Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

book or not. We may add that it has some neat | qe Three Spirits. By A. KNott. London: Groom. 
illustrations. And if he is still doubtful we advise | bridge & Sons. 

that the book have the advantage of the doubt, and The Sunday at Home. London: The Religious Tract 


the advice. Society. 
nobody will regret the Scottish Heroes. 2 vols. By Rev. A. Low, MA. 


London: Hurst & Blackett. 
De L’Orme. By G. P. R. James. London: Thomas 
Hodgson. 


Manchester Papers. Manchester; Dunnill and a a ee ie 3 ee oe 


Palmer. Here and There in Portugal. By Hucu Owen. London: 
Tue first number of an irregular serial destined to | Bell & Daldy. . 
appear whenever matter can be procured; and | ©anchester Papers. London: Whittaker & Co. 


beginning with three papers on popular topics, by on Fag te By W. H. G. Kineston. London: 
. . e ns, 
men of sufficient note to give them all the weight | py By S. H. Brapsuny. London: H. Bogue. 


of a Quarterly. Vagabond Life in Merico. By G. Ferry. London: 
—- James Blackwood. 
Are you Thinking of Getting Married? By Ovp Cuattr 
‘ CueerruL. London: Jarrold & Sons. 
Church of England Quarterly Review. No. 1. The worth of Fresh Air. ByanOup Faienp. London: 


London: Partridge & Co. Jarrold & Sons. 


Tris is the only substantial organ of reform, | 7#¢i#m. By O’Kettr. London: Holyoake & Co. 
within the Church of England, that we have yet | , ag Cagis ant Diu Gannn. lain: Te 
seen. It is conducted by Evangelical Ministers of A im tee of the Eastern Question. London: Edward 
the Church, and contain some very useful papers, | Stanford. 

not altogether connected with theology. The Re- | Lecture on the Study of the Law. By J. B. Nostos. 
form required is broad and sweeping; and goes | Madras: Pharoah & Co. 
very far down to the election of bishops and m4 aa o Rylend Gately Bnin. LE 
pastors in certain circumstances. Until the Church The . Seda London: Holyoake & Co. 

get entirely quit of patronage it will never be a The Leisure Hour. London: 56 Paternoster-row. 


fully thriving institution. 
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